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Noe from the North-West Frontier has been 





on the whole reassuring since, a week ago, 

martial law was proclaimed at Peshawar, and 
once again public attention is concentrated on political 
developments in India. The provisional peace terms 
arrived at by the leaders meeting in Yeravda Gaol are 
now before the Viceroy. Mr. Gandhi is plainly anxious 
for a settlement and the ending of civil disobedience, 
while, contrary to expectation, the younger Nehru is 
showing himself to be more placable than his father. 
The terms carried to Simla are still secret, but the 
crucial demand is understood to be that Lord Irwin 
should identify himself with the plan for a Constitution 
embodying Dominion status, with definite but tempor- 
ary reservations, and should promise an indemnity for 
political prisoners. The Viceroy, presumably, must reply 
that the question of the form which responsible Govern- 
ment is to take is the business of the Round Table 
Conference. The present attitude of the European 
community is vividly shown by the action of what may 
prove to be the majority of the European Association 
of Bengal. In a crowded and excited Calcutta demon- 
stration a demand was made for a return to stern 
measures, the repeal of the 1919 Constitution and a 
refusal of all political concessions until the trade boycott 
is ended and order completely restored. The signific- 
ance of this outburst, which provokes comparisons with 
the wild Ilbert Bill agitation fifty years ago, is that it 
marks an angry revolt of the Calcutta commercial firms 
against the liberal policy generally supported by the 
European Associations in India since the war. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Winston Churchill goes on with his 
self-appointed task of crabbing the Government’s policy 
and inflaming passions at home and abroad. In a 
speech to a Conservative gathering on Wednesday he 
worked himself into a fury about India—about the 
exclusion of Sir John Simon from the Round Table 
Conference, the Afridi invasion, the ‘* smallness *’ of 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, the weakness of Lord Irwin and 
the malevolence of Gandhi. We must not mince 
matters, he says; it is better to be ‘* blunt and plain.”’ 
No doubt, if bluntness and plainness mean the truth. 
But the truth about India, and a great many other 
questions, is very far from being what Mr. Churchill 
pretends it is. The Indian Nationalists are not all 
knavish conspirators, the Viceroy is not a foolish child, 
nor is it inconceivable that a constitution for India, 
which would obviously not be Dominion status in the full 
sense but which India might regard as Dominion status 
with reservations, should be agreed to by the House 
of Commons. It may well be wrong, as he says, to lure 
Indian Nationalists over here with false hopes. But is 
it right to tell them that if they come they must not 
expect to have any of their aspirations satisfied ? That, in 
effect, is what Mr. Churchill with his ‘* bluntness and 
plainness *’ is trying to do. He is also doing his best to 
keep trouble alive in Egypt—where, he declares with a 
reckless disregard for the facts, Mr. Henderson is 
** endeavouring to produce an impossible situation by 
continual interference in Egyptian internal affairs.” 
But perhaps all these ebullitions of Mr. Churchill’s 
patriotism only mean that he is eager, as he puts it, to 
see *‘ this wretched Socialist Government driven from 
office.”” 
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The menace of a financial crisis has been hanging 
over Australia for many months, so that there is 
nothing to surprise us in the breaking of the storm on 
the eve of Mr. Scullin’s departure for England to attend 
the Imperial Conference. The Federal Cabinet has been 
compelled to yield to pressure from the ‘States, which 
have long been complaining that the Commonwealth had 
invaded every profitable field of taxation. The States 
are all in financial straits, especially perhaps South 
Australia and Queensland, and they are now forcing 
Mr. Scullin to face the necessity of a compromise with 
the Commonwealth Government on this year’s financial 
policy, so that budgets may if possible be balanced 
upon a basis providing some hope of future solvency. 
The State Premiers, called together in special conference 
at Melbourne, unanimously reaffirm the principle that 
loan expenditure must be restricted to works of 
approved reproductive character. That is a principle 
which has been shockingly disregarded by all Australian 
Governments for years past, and Mr. Scullin, knowing 
well enough the sins of the Federal Cabinet, could fairly 
retort upon the Premiers that they cannot transfer to 
Canberra the responsibility for the results of that 
extravagance and fiscal folly which have given so un- 
enviable a notoriety to their own Governments. The 
revelation in any case was certain to come. It makes 
a distressing prelude to the Imperial Conference, but is 
none the less salutary on that account. 


* * * 

The alarming fall of the peseta has produced a 
political crisis in Spain and the resignation of the 
Finance Minister. The peseta has been sick for some 
time past. It stood at about 33 to the £1 last October ; 
in January, when General Primo de Rivera resigned the 
Dictatorship, it had dropped to 37. Since then it has 
steadily declined, until at the beginning of this week it 
tumbled to the low-water mark of 48. The causes of 
this rot are not easy to explain; but it is quite evident 
that they are not merely or mainly economic. The 
political situation in Spain is strained and uncertain. 
General Berenguer, when he took on the Dictatorship, 
pledged himself to a policy which would restore normal 
conditions in the country; but he has done little or 
nothing towards fulfilling the hopes that he aroused. 
Perhaps this latest currency shock will stir him from 
his sluggishness—a sluggishness which is largely 
accounted for, no doubt, by the general prosperity of 
Spain and the political apathy of the mass of the people. 
Behind the apathy, however, and concealed from the 
world by a rigid press censorship, there is a great deal 
of discontent. If General Berenguer’s government does 
not soon get a move on with its programme of reforms, 
more things than the peseta will be in danger. 


* * * 


The political barometer in Roumania still stands at 
unsettled, and, although King Carol sits on the throne, 
no date has yet been fixed for his coronation. To do 
the King justice, his present troubles are not entirely of 
his own making, and the rumours that have appeared 
of his latest matrimonial intentions can probably be dis- 
believed. Since his return to Roumania he has shown 
considerable tact in dealing with the politicians. He 
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has won over the Liberal Party, which was opposed to 
his return, and he has been striving to persuade 
Dr. Maniu to accept a coalition government, which 
would include the best brains of all parties, in order to 
carry out the various reforms necessary for the 
economic rehabilitation of the country. Dr. Maniu has 
shown a not unnatural disinclination to give up half 
his power even with the prospect of remaining Prime 
Minister, hut doubtless he, too, would have made no 
very serious opposition to the King’s proposals. Un- 
fortunately for the King, his plans are being frustrated 
by the continued refusal of his former wife to agree to 
be crowned with him. Although her obduracy is under- 
standable, she is not advancing the cause of monarchy 
in Roumania. Unless she relents, Carol’s difficulties 
are likely to increase. 


* * * 


During the present week the St. Emery celebrations 
in Budapest and the commemoration services in honour 
of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Emperor 
Franz Josef in Vienna have given the Legitimists in 
both these capitals an opportunity of indulging in a 
little pro-Habsburg propaganda. As far as Vienna is 
concerned, the demonstrations need not be _ taken 
seriously. Austrians may sigh for the vanished pomp 
and glory of the monarchy, but they have no desire to 
return to the outworn system which was responsible for 
all their present troubles. The case of Hungary is 
different, and sooner or later the question of a successor 
to the vacant throne of St. Stephen will become urgent. 
Hitherto, in view of the uneasiness shown by the Little 
Entente, Count Bethlen has been wise enough to keep 
this problem in the background. The time, however, 
must come when it no longer will be possible for outside 
agencies to prevent Hungary from deciding on her own 
form of government and her own head of State. The 
establishment of a king on the throne of Hungary need 
not necessarily upset her neighbours. Even if her choice 
should fall upon a Habsburg, there is fortunately as 
little chance of a revival of the old dual monarchy in 
Central Europe as of a return of the Romanoffs to the 
throne of Russia. 

* * * 
The Bromley by-election is providing quite a good 
silly-season ’’ joke. There are two Protectionist 
Conservatives in the field. One has the official backing 
of the party, the other is the chosen vessel of the local 
** United Empire ’’ branch. This latter gentleman has 
the warm support of Lord Rothermere, but not of Lord 
Beaverbrook. The Beaverbrook newspapers, indeed, 
hardly mention the contest at Bromley, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, the official Tory, assures us that his views (which 
presumably are Mr. Baldwin’s) are ‘‘ nearly identical ” 
with those of Lord Beaverbrook, whilst the other man is 
merely a “ political gate-crasher.’? We write before 
nomination day and we cannot be certain, therefore, 
that this Mr. Redwood will actually go to the poll on 
September 2nd with his policy of roaring prosperity for 
Britain, the cold shoulder for Russia, and the big stick 
for Indians, Egyptians and other coloured malcontents. 
If he does, it will probably not affect the result ; for at 
the last election the Conservative candidate had 4 
majority of over 7,000. But it will be interesting to see 
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how many votes he can get—and all the more interesting 
in that every vote he gets will be a vote for the Daily 
Mail and not for the Daily Express. 

” * * 

The case of Mr. Griffin Barry, a well-known American 
newspaper correspondent, is an extremely unpleasant 
revelation of the methods of Scotland Yard and the 
Aliens Division of the Home Office. Mr. Barry was 
embarking at Plymouth for Cherbourg on August 4th, 
when it was discovered that he had been in England for 
twelve months, but had neglected to register as an alien. 
It was pointed out that the oversight was due mainly to 
a serious operation a year ago and a long convalescence. 
But this explanation and Mr. Barry’s references were of 
no avail. He was arrested and spent four days in 
Exeter gaol. Bail to the excessive amount of £1,000 was 
demanded, and Mr. Barry alleges that his friends were 
misled by the police and frustrated in their efforts to 
effect his release. The four days of his imprisonment, 
which ended with the infliction of a £5 fine for the 
technical offence, were spent by the police in following 
up and questioning people whose names were found in 
Mr. Barry’s baggage. The police accused him of being 
a Communist agent, guilty of revolutionary activities. 
They found nothing to support their charge, for, as the 
evidence seems to make perfectly clear, there is nothing. 
Mr. Barry worked under the Hoover War-Relief mission 
in Belgium, was afterwards an employee of the U.S. 
diplomatic service in Russia, and has latterly been 
interested in the promotion of non-political Russian 


tours. 
* * * 


Dean Inge expressed some views at the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference this week which have fluttered 
the dovecotes. He discussed the old problem of suicide, 
and suggested that the Church ought to revise its 
opinions on this. We agree—and so ought the State. 
To treat suicide in all circumstances as both a crime and 
asin is absurd. If we cannot make up our minds to 
abolish capital punishment, we might at least allow a 
condemned man to execute himself. It would save some 
trouble and expense, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has observed, 
and it would also save a good deal of nastiness and 
unnecessary horror. The objection that all the horror 
associated with a hanging is necessary as a deterrent is 
nonsensical as well as barbarous. But, of course, the 
hangman would not be done with, for not every 
occupant of the condemned cell would quaff his hemlock 
as cheerfully as Socrates, or open his veins with the 
stoicism of a Roman senator. As for the suicide of 
persons suffering agonies from a mortal disease, we can 
see no adequate reason for forbidding it. The Dean 
touched also on birth control. Here he was in line with 
—or perhaps in advance of—the majority of the Bishops 
at the Lambeth Conference. We notice, by the way, 
that some of the minority Bishops and their clerical and 
lay supporters are sharpening their weapons for an 
attack on the Lambeth resolutions. But their campaign 
is not likely to have much success. Not one in a 
thousand even of church-going Anglicans, we should 
imagine, regards contraceptive methods as the work of 


Satan, and ecclesiastical fulminations will fall on deaf 
ears. 


* * * 


Efforts to settle the French textile dispute have not yet 
proved successful. The difficulty here is not, in the main, 
the objection of the operatives to the payment of contri- 


butions under the new Insurance law (4 per cent. of 
their wages). The orthodox Confédération Générale du 
Travail (as distinct from the Communist body, the 
C.G.T. Unitaire) has indeed declared in favour of the 
workers paying, but it demands an increase of wages 
to meet the increased cost of living. The employers on 
their side deny that the cost of living has increased, but 
there seems good reason to believe they are wrong, and 
the Government has decided to make local inquiries into 
the matter. Besides this there is another bone of 
contention in the North. The Textile Employers’ 
Consortium of Roubaix-Tourcoing (an organisation that 
covers undertakings employing 80,000 workers or more) 
proposes to start a “‘ loyalty bonus ”’ system, to which 
all the Trade Unions are bitterly opposed. Under this 
system the workers would pay their insurance contri- 
butions, but at the end of the year the Employers’ 
Consortium would repay his contribution to each man, 
provided he had worked regularly and not changed his 
place of employment. This, it is objected, would mean 
a sort of serfdom; refund of contributions would be 
refused to anyone who had ceased work without his 
master’s consent, whether in a dispute, a First of May 
féte, or what not. For our part we cannot blame the 
French textile operatives for their resistance to such a 
proposal, nor for their attempt to raise their deplorably 
low wage-rates. 
* aa * 


An Irish correspondent writes: When the future 
historian of Ulster, using perchance the Gaelic tongue, 
issues his talkie films of parallel lives, among the 
comparisons may be that of Lord Craigavon with 
Cincinnatus. Both shouldered the burden of Govern- 
ment at a serious crisis in their country’s history, and 
both, when they conceived their work done, betook 
them to rural pursuits. The parallel would not be quite 
complete; for the Ulster Premier’s absences at his 
English residence are never so long-continued as was 
the withdrawal of Cincinnatus from Rome. Yet they 
are sufficiently long and sufficiently frequent to cause 
embarrassment among his followers. That Lord Craig- 
avon fully earns his rests from political life only an 
ungracious and carping spirit would deny. That his 
victories at flower and fruit shows in England furnish 
him with a healthy diversity of triumph all must agree. 
One cannot always be growing orange lilies. But there 
is much uneasiness in Ulster about his considerable 
periods of absence, a feeling abroad that during these 
periods Ulster has no cabinet government, no con- 
trolled and logical policy. In the absence of the 
Premier each department does largely what it likes. 
There is nothing that amounts to dissension among the 
various departments. The modern Cincinnatus is 
unlikely to be hastily summoned to end a quarrel. A 
modern Ahala will not strike down a modern Spurius 
Maelius in the matter of free distribution of corn. But 
little divergences from a common policy occur, and 
tend to become wider and more frequent; little causes 
of friction arise that the presence of the trusted and 
sagacious chief would almost instantly smooth away. 
His absence is developing a tendency to put all the 
power into the hands of a few permanent officials ; and 
at present a striking feature of political life in Ulster is 
the growth in the public mind of jealousy towards 
those unconscious but never-ceasing underminers of 
Governments. 
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EIGHT LOOMS 


OW many looms shall a weaver mind? That 
H question is at present agitating Lancashire, 
and threatening a serious dispute in the entire 
weaving trade—the largest section of the great cotton 
industry, which even in adversity still easily heads the 
list of British exports. What is the trouble about? 
Why is it important? And who is being unreasonable, 
and ought to be pressed by public opinion to behave 
more sensibly ? These are questions the public wants to 
be able to answer, and does not find easy to answer from 
the controversial statements issued by the parties to 
the dispute. 

Some points are, indeed, fairly plain. The eight-looms 
system is being advocated as a means of reducing 
Lancashire’s costs of production, and so increasing her 
ability to compete for world trade. It is contended 
that, if the weaver will work more looms at once, it will 
be possible for him, or her, to produce a higher output 
at a lower cost, and at the same time to earn a higher 
wage. Lancashire’s costs are admittedly too high; if by 
these means they can be brought down without reducing 
wages, there could be no better way of tackling the 
present situation. Opposition to the new system must 
surely be the worst sort of obscurantism—that of the 
man who cuts off his own nose to spite his face. 

The ordinary Lancashire operative, however, sees 
matters somewhat differently. He, or she, perceives 
that if each weaver minds more looms, fewer weavers 
will be employed, not temporarily as a result of slack 
trade, but permanently. It is true that, owing to slack 
trade, there is at present not nearly enough work to go 
round, and that few weavers are getting anything like 
full employment. But the cotton trade has always met 
bad times far less by discharging operatives than by 
working short time; and there is a strong sentiment 
(which the conditions of unemployment insurance have 
made stronger still) in favour of sharing out the available 
work. Any proposal to give up the short-time system in 
favour of full-time working is certain to arouse strong 
opposition; and this applies even more forcibly to an 
attempt, by getting each worker to tend more looms, 
to concentrate the available work upon a still smaller 
number of operatives. It is easy enough to demonstrate 
in the study that short time, which raises the cost of 
production, is an extraordinarily bad way of meeting a 
contraction of trade that threatens to be permanent. It 
is not nearly so easy to make the same demonstration 
to a body of workers who know that it means con- 
demning many of them to permanent displacement from 
their trade, and removing from many more the subsidy 
in aid of earnings now paid under the guise of unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

Nevertheless, the Lancashire Trade Unions, whatever 
many of their members may feel or say, are not opposing 
the eight-looms system. The leaders at any rate are 
fully aware that the present situation cannot continue, 
and that wages are bound to be reduced, and even so 
still more trade lost, unless other means can be found of 
bringing down the costs of production. They are 
prepared, accordingly, to accept the eight-looms system 
as the only alternative to something they dislike still 


more. But they are ready to accept it only on con- 


aeons 


ditions; and the question of these conditions is at the 
root of the present trouble. 

There are, in effect, two separate sets of issues dividing 
the two parties. In the first place, everyone knows that 
the cotton industry is suffering quite as much from bad 
financing and bad marketing as from unduly high labour 
costs of production. It is weighted down with a mass of 
interest-bearing debt which has to be met whether 
profits are made or not; its marketing organisation js 
obsolete in relation to modern needs; and it has so far 
been exceedingly reluctant either to cut its losses, or to 
set about the necessary work of business reorganisation, 
The Trade Unions contend that, if they are to be asked 
to alter their cherished regulations and agree to a general 
downward revision of piece-work prices, the employers 
ought at the same time, and as part of the same bargain, 
to clean up the financial and marketing organisation of 
the trade so as to give the new labour conditions a fair 
chance. In other words, the Trade Unions refuse to 
agree to one-sided rationalisation. They are ready to 
play their part in a general plan of reorganisation ; but 
they object to being asked to make their sacrifice in 
terms of the number of weavers whom the industry will 
employ, unless the employers and the creditors make 
corresponding concessions. 

This is one sore point. The operatives want the eight- 
looms question to be dealt with as part of the general 
problem of reorganisation arising out of the recent 
Government report on the industry, whereas the 
employers want to push through a separate settlement 
of this question by itself, apart from and in advance of 
any action taken to reorganise the industry in other 
respects. 

The second question concerns the terms on which the 
system is to be introduced. The Trade Unions, though 
they object to dealing with this one question in 
isolation, would probably agree, under protest, to do so 
if the employers were offering what they were able to 
regard as satisfactory terms. No terms applying to the 
trade as a whole have yet been suggested by either 
party ; but both are clearly manceuvring for position in 
the discussions which are bound to take place. The eight- 
looms system has so far been introduced experiment- 
ally in a few places. At Burnley both parties agreed to 
give it a trial for a limited period ; and, when this period 
ended, the employers wanted the experiment to con- 
tinue, whereas the weavers wanted it to stop. It has | 
since been continued in face of the weavers’ opposition, 
which has been endorsed by the Trade Unions on the 
ground that the wages paid are inadequate. On the 
other hand, in the case of a particular firm, Messrs. 
Nelson, where a different agreement providing for 
higher wages had been made, the Unions want to 
continue the system, but the employers have vetoed the 
proposed wage-rates as too high. The Unions, before 
they agree to accept the general introduction, want the 
employers to ratify the Nelson agreement and dis- 
continue the Burnley experiment. The employers insist 
on the continuance of the Burnley experiment and the | 
dropping of the Nelson agreement. There is thus at the : 
moment a complete deadlock. 

The question at issue between the parties is of far | 
more importance than most ordinary wage disputes. | 
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It will hardly be denied that wages in Lancashire have 
hitherto been largely on a family basis. The standard of 
life, until the depression of the past few years, has been 
reasonably good, not because wages have been high, but 
because there has commonly been more than one wage- 
earner in a household. The eight-looms system and 
other changes now in contemplation, such as the intro- 
duction of the automatic loom, threaten this family 
economy, because they seem likely to cause a lasting 
contraction in the demand for labour. In particular, the 
system under which, for generations past, a large number 
of married women have continued to work in the mills 
seems to be threatened with extinction, and weaving 
seems likely to become more a man’s trade. This change 
would certainly not be without its social compensations ; 
but if a considerable contraction in the opportunities for 
women’s work were unaccompanied by a substantial 
rise in the general level of earnings, the result would be 
a serious reduction in Lancashire’s standard of life. 

This, we believe, is the real fear in the minds of the 
operatives’ leaders. 
industry, whatever changes may be made in the con- 
ditions of labour, to afford reasonable wages for those 
who continue in employment, unless the inflated capital 
charges now weighing upon it are liquidated, and more 
efficient methods of marketing introduced. And, if they 
have once agreed to the adoption of the eight-looms 
system, and thus given their strongest bargaining asset 
away, they doubt their power to maintain good wages 
in face of the big surplus of labour which is bound for 
some time to exist. 

This explains why the Unions at present appear to be 
playing a game of delay. They want to bring home to 
the employers their power to obstruct the change, not 
in order to prevent it, but in order to get better terms 
when and where it is introduced. And they want, if 
they can, to secure other necessary reforms in the 
cotton trade as part of the price of their consent. In 
the light of the history of Lancashire’s leading industry 
during the past dozen years, it is impossible to blame 
them for this display of caution. The financial advant- 
ages of the eight-looms system might easily be frittered 
away unless the required measures of reform in business 
organisation were carried through at the same time. 
In the recent Government report on the industry, the 
eight-looms system is only one among a number of 
changes that are proposed. We believe these changes, 
in general, to be urgently necessary. But the operatives, 
if they are to be called upon to play their part in 
making them, are entitled to ask that every other party 
to the industry shall make its appropriate contribution. 


THE MACHINERY OF REVISION : 
IS A SUPREME CONGRESS 
NECESSARY ? 


Paris, August 17th. 


HE German elections are properly attracting great 
attention outside Germany. They are of special 


importance not only to Germany but to Europe. I 
am always reluctant to employ such convenient political 
expressions as ‘* the parting of the ways,’ for—apart from 
& prejudice against clichés—it is not true that political 
decisions, unless they postulate immediate action, are final 
and irrevocable. Nothing is so fluid as political thought; 


They doubt the ability of the 


and the chances are that if the German elections show a 
swing to the Right, later elections will show a swing to the 
Left. These metaphorical cross-roads are misleading. They 
cannot be drawn on the map. Yet the circumstances of 
Europe at this moment are such that it really does matter 
whether the tendency of Germany is more insistently 
nationalistic, or is to follow the policy of rapprochement 
with its neighbours initiated by the late Dr. Stresemann. 
Manifestations in one country determine counter-manifesta- 
tions in other countries; and we have already observed in 
Poland and in France some reaction against the methods 
that have been peculiarly associated with the name of 
M. Briand. Indeed, the German elections, which will be 
held on September 14th, are bound by their exploitation of 
passions to interfere seriously with the League session and 
to provoke fresh opposition to M. Briand’s scheme of 
European union. It may be that many people who have the 
true interest of the League at heart will not regret the set- 
back to the project of forming a European organisation 
which, they believe, will turn out to be a rival to the 
League; and with that view one would be tempted to 
sympathise were it not that the setback to the Briand project 
will also be a setback to European reconciliation. 
have elections been so untimely. 


Never 


As to the result of these inopportune elections, it would 
be imprudent to make any prediction. In all countries where 
there are many groups there are infinite possibilities; and 
there is no strictly logical combination. The general effect 
of coalitions is against extremism; there must be compro- 
mises which prevent the emergence of any clean-cut policy. 
Yet, on the other hand, governmental instability offers a 
favourable field for the propaganda of minorities which are 
not so much interested in obtaining governmental power as 
in forcing Governments to take heed of their clamours. Into 
the complications of group tactics it is irksome to enter, and 
to convey an adequate idea of the differences which separate 
the various sections of Nationalists and the various sections 
of Liberals and the Catholic Centre, with its shadowy 
programme, is almost as impossible as to draw up an intelli- 
gible list of the French parties. There is a widespread belief 
that the balance will lean to the side of the Nationalists. 
That may be true; but it is not so much the alignment of 
parties and their failures and successes which matter as the 
unwise words which will be spoken during the course of the 
campaign. 

Of those unwise words there have been plenty, and there 
will doubtless be many more. The first necessity of a party 
leader in election times is to assure the electors that he is a 
good patriot. When there are no elections in sight a German 
can afford to be a good European ; but when the elections are 
in sight he can afford only to be a good German. 

There is no room for subtlety in this demonstration. It is 
not enough to hint that the best way of being a good 
German is to be a good European. The leaders must outbid 
each other in their promises to restore Germany to its old 
position among the nations; and it is not, in election time, 
by goodwill but rather by force that Germany must be pre- 
pared to bring about its complete restoration. It has been 
assumed that the new attitude of Germany is entirely due 
to the evacuation of the Rhineland. Doubtless the 
evacuation has helped to remove restraints on speech; but 
the abandoning of all reticence in the enunciation of German 
demands must be attributed chiefly to electoral exigencies. 

Unquestionably there is a strong current in favour of the 
revision of treaties. It has always existed, but it has run 
underground. Now it comes into the light of day, and the 
theme of these elections, so far as foreign policy is concerned, 
is the revision of treaties. We are told that the Young 
Plan, if economic conditions do not improve, may have to 
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be revised. We are told that Eupen and Malmédy ought 
to be retroceded to Germany by Belgium. We even hear of 
colonial aspirations. The Anschluss—union with Austria— 
again makes its appearance. There is especially a challenge 
to the Polish frontiers and the Danzig Corridor. It is 
asserted that, as the Rhineland is no longer occupied, it 
should be liberated from the disabilities placed upon it 
by the Versailles Treaty—that is to say, demilitarisation 
should not be enforced, and Germany should be allowed to 
make whatever military arrangements it pleases in the 
Rhineland. Disarmament, too, should not be unilateral, 
though Germany is converted to the view that a long-service 
professional army such as it possesses, thanks to the 
Versailles Treaty, is better in principle than a short-term 
conscript army such as France possesses and which some 
Frenchmen hold to be inadequately trained. 

It is natural that there should be commotion in France. A 
number of articles have been published which have said in 
effect : ‘‘ There! We always told you that this would be the 
outcome of Locarno. We have watched the policy of con- 
ciliation and of concession with misgiving, knowing that 
as soon as Germany was free it would make more and 
more demands. After the Rhineland, the Saar, and 
after the Saar, Eupen and Malmédy, to which Germany 
promised to forgo its claims in the Locarno Pacts; and 
afterwards—who can be_ sure?—Alsace itself, which 
Germany has formally renounced. And, in the meantime, 
the Eastern frontiers, which were not formally renounced 
in the Locarno Pacts, are in peril. And Germany is loudly 
and aggressively calling for a general revision of the treaties. 
Everything is being put in the melting-pot, and the post-war 
European settlements are being upset. This is what comes 
of generosity. If only we had been firm...’ So France 
is exhorted to stand on the status quo—which, indeed, 
France has always done—and this time to make it abun- 
dantly clear that neither cajolery nor menaces, neither pros- 
pective federation nor intimidation, will induce France to 
surrender an iota of the treaties. 

In addition to the usual explanation of these German 
manifestations—namely, the premature evacuation of the 
Rhineland ; and the obvious explanation—namely, electoral 
exigencies—** Pertinax,’”’ in the Echo de Paris, explains 
that the Germans are alarmed at the Polish invasion of the 
Danzig Corridor and of Upper Silesia. In the Corridor, in 
a population of a million inhabitants, there are now only 
200,000 Germans, and every day increases the numerical 
preponderance of the Poles; moreover, the Poles (taking a 
lesson from the Germans) occupy the principal posts in the 
factories. The modification of population which invariably 
follows a change of nationality makes the mere counting of 
heads quite insufficient in the attribution of territory, as the 
peace-makers sometimes remembered and sometimes con- 
veniently forgot in the Paris Conference of 1919; but the 
growing preponderance of Polish nationals will make the 
recovery of the Corridor more difficult. Again, ‘* Pertinax ”’ 
points out that Gdynia, the Polish port to the west of 
Danzig, is developing like an American town to the detri- 
ment of Danzig. In Upper Silesia the Germans are gradually 
abdicating, and the Germanised Poles are becoming 
Polonised again under the Polish administration. Even 
Eastern Prussia, cut off from the rest of Germany, may be 
induced, in its own interest, to come into the Polish 
economy. The suggestion is that Germany feels the need of 
haste lest it should lose irrevocably the territories attributed 
to Poland. The brunt of French criticism has fallen upon 
Herr Treviranus, who has been most outspoken in his 
demand for immediate revision; but his French critics 
believe that his views are shared by the German Govern- 
ment and the bulk of the German people. 


——e 


It seems certain that Germany will never accept the 
Versailles arrangements which it holds to be unjust ; and the 
only question is whether it intends to work for a revision 
by peaceful means or by military means. Herr Treviranys 
has referred to the article of the Peace Treaty which appears 
to contain a promise of revision. When the Treaty was 
made, a good deal of stress was laid on this Article 19, which 
purports to carry the antidote to the Treaty. If the Treaty 
was not perfect, it was argued, it nevertheless provided for 
its own rectification. It was not meant to stand up against 
the experience of the years. This was considered to be a 
new and excellent principle in some quarters ; though it has 
not been taken very seriously by those nations which 
benefited under the Treaty and regard its dispositions 
as sacrosanct. In the division of Europe, which is rapidly 
developing, the revisionists make the most of Article 19, 
and the anti-revisionists look at it askance. 

A careful re-reading of Article 19 seems to me to throw 
much doubt on its practicability. The Assembly “ may 
from time to time advise the reconsideration by members of 
the League of treaties which have become inapplicable and 
the consideration of international conditions whose continu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the world.”? But a 
unanimous vote is presumably required to put the article 
into operation. And even were it put into operation, it is 
only an advice to the members of the League to reconsider 
the treaties. Which members? In what way? Where is the 
machinery? There is juridical and arbitral machinery, but 
juridical methods and arbitral methods surely cannot be in- 
voked in the revision of the fundamental statutes of signed 
treaties. Something more is needed. There is no available 
court for revision. Only a body armed with the same powers 
as the original Supreme Congress can undo the work of the 
Supreme Congress. The Council of the League in this matter 
has not enough authority. If diplomatic processes fail—as 
they are likely to do in any téte-d-téte discussion of revision 
between the interested nations; if the powers of the 
Assembly and Council are in this respect only advisory; if 
juridical and arbitral courts cannot touch the international 
law, and if, nevertheless, there should be a persistent and 
dangerous demand for the revision of the treaties—it seems 
to me (and I write tentatively) that, sooner or later, a second 
Peace Conference, a Supreme Congress, will have to be con- 
voked to consider the working of the treaties and to confirm 
or revise them by virtue of its plenary powers. A vital 
subject is thus raised. It cannot be shirked; and I put 
forward for discussion, in all diffidence, willing to be 
corrected if my interpretation of the situation is erroneous, 
this view of the necessity, in certain circumstances, of 
convoking a new Supreme Congress. 

S1sLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE ROAD TRAFFIC ACT 


T was only to be expected that the rapid growth and 
I development of road traffic since the war would sooner 
or later call for a drastic revision and extension of the 

law relating to its control. The urgency of the need for fresh 
legislation was recognised by the appointment in 1928 of a 
Royal Commission on Transport. The Commissioners, 
presided over by Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, have already 
published two reports dealing with the Control of Traffic 
on Roads and the Licensing and Regulation of Public 
Service Vehicles respectively. And upon these reports the 
Road Traffic Act, which received the Royal Assent on 
August Ist, has been largely based. The public is greatly 
indebted both to Lord Russell, in the House of Lords, and to 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, in the House of Commons, for the 
prompt and businesslike manner in which the Commis- 
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sioners’ recommendations, incorporated in a Bill before 
Parliament, were carried to the Statute Book. The Bill, 
with its 123 clauses and 5 schedules, was the longest of the 
parliamentary session, and no aspect of transport by road 
will be unaffected by its passing into law. 

Three of these aspects seem to deserve special attention. 
First, there is the question of speed restriction and safety 
on the roads; secondly, the transference of the power to 
license and regulate all motor vehicles (but in particular 
public service vehicles) from the hands of local authorities 
to traffic commissioners; and, thirdly, the changed powers 
of local authorities in the matter of owning and operating 
transport services themselves. It would be wrong to belittle 
the importance of certain other parts of the Act, such as 
that which introduces compulsory insurance against third- 
party risk, or those which affect the hours and conditions of 
persons employed upon the road. But they are of secondary 
importance in comparison with the three main questions 
already mentioned. 

In Part I. a drastic revision is made of the law relating 
to the legal speed limit. At first sight it may seem strange 
that at a time when road accidents are increasing to such an 
alarming extent there should be a complete withdrawal of 
the speed limit for the ordinary private motor-car. Both in 
Committee and in the House the point was keenly contested, 
and those responsible have, in the opinion of many, 
shouldered a grave responsibility. There is, however, no 
reason for public alarm. For it has now been established 
that excessive speed is seldom in itself the cause of accidents, 
whereas the argument that a maximum is likely to become 
the normal carries much weight. Moreover, under other 
clauses of the Act definite steps are to be taken to reduce the 
number of accidents, so that, looked at as a whole, safety 
on the roads should be enhanced rather than endangered. 

First of all, the dangerous or reckless driver, on summary 
conviction, becomes liable for the first offence to a fine of 
as much as £50 or to imprisonment. And for a second 
offence more severe penalties may be inflicted, including the 
loss of his licence to drive. Secondly, under Part II. of the 
Act the Minister is to prepare a highway code for the 
guidance of the road user, so that standardised instructions 
may take the place of hitherto loosely defined and dis- 
regarded conventions. Thirdly, pillion-riding on motor- 
cycles—a common cause of accident—must be restricted to 
one person, other than the driver, who must ride astride 
“on a proper seat securely fixed to the cycle behind the 
driver’s seat.” And among other provisions likely to reduce 
accidents are those prohibiting the use of roads for motor 
racing and speed tracks, and the limitation of time for which 
drivers of certain vehicles may remain continuously on duty. 

Finally, there are the restrictions of speed upon vehicles 
other than the private motor-car. Here we have a definite 
weakness in the Act. For in the first place it is doubtful 
whether these provisions, as laid down in Schedule I., will 
actually become effective, unless drastic and costly police 
supervision is exercised. And even if they did become effec- 
tive, they would not reduce the number of accidents to an 
extent commensurate with the hardships and inconveniences 
incurred. In the case of passenger vehicles adapted to carry 
more than seven passengers, and for all goods vehicles fitted 
with pneumatic tyres, there is a speed limit of 30 miles per 
hour, and lower limits are laid down for other types of 
vehicles according to their weight and the kind of tyre with 
which they are fitted. It is doubtful whether it is even 
intended that all these speed limits should be strictly adhered 
to : they are both unnecessary and unreasonable. If they are, 
there will be a serious curtailment of the activities of the 
long-distance motor-coach, which has become so popular and 
cheap a form of travel in recent years. For it is well known 


that, although timetables are not published, through average 
speeds are regularly maintained over many routes which 
could not possibly be so maintained unless speeds of well 
above 40 miles per hour were run over considerable portions 
of the route. Were the maximum speed of 80 miles per hour 
duly respected by long-distance motor-coaches, their days 
would be numbered, and if enforced at all suddenly, heavy 
losses would be incurred. Nor is there any good reason for 
imposing a limit upon a light chassis to which a van body has 
been attached, whilst a heavier chassis, a private motor- 
car, is under no such restriction. The speed limits laid upon 
all goods vehicles and the larger passenger vehicles are all 
the more surprising in view of the fact that they are driven 
by people more skilled, if only because they are more 
regularly upon the roads, than the private owner. 

Part IV. of the Act deals with the licensing and regulation 
of public service vehicles, and deserves the closest attention 
of all those concerned with the control of public utilities. 
No one development in our national economy has had such 
important social and economic consequences since the war 
as the growth of the motor-omnibus. Not only has it 
facilitated suburban expansion with consequent relief of 
congested areas in some of our largest towns and cities, 
but it has considerably enlivened, if not revolutionised, 
village life. With the specific object of bringing this impor- 
tant service under public control, the Act provides for the 
appointment of three traffic commissioners in each of 
thirteen traffic areas, who shall be the sole licensing 
authority within those areas. The method of appointing 
these commissioners, one of whom in each area acts as 
chairman, will be as follows. The chairman, who will devote 
all his time to the duties of his office, is to be appointed 
by the Minister of Transport. His two colleagues will also 
be appointed by the Minister, whose choice shall in these cases 
be limited, in the one case to a panel nominated by the 
counties, and in the other case to a panel nominated by the 
councils of the county boroughs and urban districts which 
are situated within the traffic area concerned. It is in the 
power to issue or withhold a public service vehicle licence 
that the commissioners are mainly to exercise their control. 

Before such a licence be granted the commissioners must 
be satisfied that the timetables and scale of fares comply with 
public convenience and with legal requirements. The com- 
missioners are to consider whether a proposed service is 
necessary or desirable in the public interest, and are to have 
due regard to the needs of the area as a whole and the co- 
ordination of all forms of passenger transport, including 
transport by rail. They have power to attach to a road 
service licence such conditions as they may think fit so as 
to secure that fares shall not be unreasonable. 

The importance of these provisions is not hard to realise. 
For whereas omnibus services since the war have developed 
under conditions of keen competition, both in the matter of 
speeds and fares—and this has been a most effective safe- 
guard against the exploitation of the public—the commis- 
sioners are most unlikely to allow such conditions to 
continue. Even when some small operator proved that an 
existing service was inadequate, the commissioners would 
not permit him to enter the field without giving the existing 
company an opportunity to fill the gap if it were willing to 
do so. And rather than allow such an intrusion, the larger 
companies are almost certain to comply with the commis- 
sioners’ requirements in the matter. 

To safeguard public interests, the commissioners are to 
hold public sittings for the purpose of hearing and deter- 
mining applications for the granting of licences, and these 
sittings will also afford the public an opportunity of making 
complaints as to the adequacy of existing services. Thus, 
in place of competition, we have the machinery designed to 
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safeguard the users against exploitation. The Act reflects 
the general trend towards the public control of industry and 
the use of that public control to co-ordinate and rationalise 
the services concerned. 

Part V. of the Act greatly simplifies the procedure by 
which municipal authorities may obtain powers to operate 
both within and outside their own boundaries, and marks a 
definite and welcome step forward in extending the field of 
municipal activity. A local authority which has already 
obtained power to operate an omnibus undertaking is now 
empowered not only to operate over any route within its 
area, but with the consent of the commissioners of the traffic 
areas concerned, over routes outside its boundaries. Before 
the commissioners the municipal authority stands an equal 
chance with a private company of obtaining a licence, and 
the very costly procedure of promoting a Bill in Parliament 
is obviated. 

Now, apart from a successful appeal to the Minister by 
some opposing party, the traffic commissioners are vested 
with absolute powers as regards the extension or restriction 
of municipal services, as compared with private companies, 
wherever power to run omnibus services already exist. 
It is in the light of these particular powers that the method 
of appointing the three commissioners becomes of particular 
significance. Two out of the three are to be selected from 
panels chosen by the local authorities of the traffic area 
concerned, which might at first sight appear to be an 
adequate safeguard against the restriction or curtailment 
of municipal activity, and may appear to some to ensure a 
wide extension of it. The local authorities which now have 
powers, or which are likely in the future to run omnibus 
undertakings, are, however, limited, whilst sentiments 
antagonistic to municipal enterprise, particularly when the 
powers of neighbouring local authorities are concerned, are 
often predominant among local authorities themselves. So 
that those selected to serve on the panels are not likely to 
be fanatically in favour of the extension of such powers. It 
is to be hoped that from the start an atmosphere of 
impartiality will be preserved, and that the genuine interests 
of the public will be considered always as their sole 
objective. G. P. 


THE BUSINESS MAN A HERO 
Toe was a common tendency among nineteenth- 


century romantics to regard anyone who was 
engaged in the production, distribution or sale of 

goods as a poor-spirited creature who would faint at the sight 
of human blood. Tennyson was horrified by the notion that 
a tailor might possibly prefer to be alive in his shop to 
being dead on a battlefield, and Manchester was frequently 
sneered at as a city that would rather see men making money 
than blowing each other to bits. Many years ago I heard 
a spirited youth from Cambridge declare that he would feel 
eternally disgraced if he married a tradesman’s daughter, 
however wealthy her father might be, and, so far as I could 
gather, he found it difficult to respect anyone very deeply 
whose family had not been engaged in bloodshed since the 
Norman Conquest. He rated burglars considerably above 
shopkeepers, because, he said, they lived more dangerously. 
It seemed possible at that time that the human race was 
about to decay as a result of the slow but sure encroach- 
ments of a general peace. Swords would be beaten, not only 
into ploughshares, but into money-boxes, and all that would 
be expected of the knight of the future would be that he 
should be able to write his name at the bottom of a cheque. 
In order to avert this debasement of humanity, it seemed 
that there was no hope but in a revival of the creed of 
violence. The world must at all costs escepe from Man- 
chester, and it must hack its way out of Manchester with the 





sword or, alternatively, blow itself out through the various 
uses of explosive powders. Little did the romantics then 
foresee that the very men who would show us the way out of 
Manchester in the twentieth century would be the despised 
tradesmen themselves—men with large bank-accounts 
occupied solely in the distribution and sale of commodities, 

The happy change may be traced back to the day—a day 
that should be marked with black chalk in the annals of 
civilisation—on which the United States of America passed 
a law forbidding the distribution and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. For centuries the trade in intoxicating liquors was 
one of the few creditable occupations in which a man could 
make a fortune. The distiller, the brewer and the wine- 
merchant had been justly honoured by kings and parlia- 
ments. The publican was so highly esteemed that, in the 
days before the suppression of what were called corrupt 
practices, he was the man to whom statesmen looked to 
turn the scale at an election by a wisely-distributed largesse 
of beer and spirits. Poets, forgetting that he was a trades- 
man, wrote songs in his praise. It came as all the greater 
shock to the conscience of mankind to learn that the United 
States had determined to persecute this great trade out of 
existence. There are those who sneer at conscience, but the 
still small voice thrives on mockery. Slowly it made itself 
heard among the more sensitive spirits of New York and 
Chicago. Honest tradesmen met behind locked doors and 
asked each other, “‘ Shall our people perish through lack of 
alcohol? *? They realised that no light task was before them 
—that they were but a handful in face of the embattled 
hosts of the police and the Customs officers. But, led on by 
a force more powerful than themselves, they resolved to 
accept the challenge of one of the mightiest governments on 
earth, and see to it that every rich American who wanted a 
drink should get one. 

Everybody knows the result of that momentous decision. 
What has been in effect an armed revolt has now been 
carried on for several years by thousands of gallant trades- 
men who have as little respect for human life as if they had 
lived in the time of the Black Prince. There are those who 
say that most of the bootleggers are cowards at heart, but 
that is only because, like other heroes, they would rather 
shoot somebody else than be shot themselves. I should 
certainly not accuse myself of cowardice if I entered a 
business which involved all the risks so dramatically brought 
before us in Mr. Edgar Wallace’s On the Spot. For the 
bootleggers are not only faced with the determined hostility 
of a Government with unlimited resources; they are also 
divided into hostile nations who wage war on each other 
even more remorselessly than on the authorities. I should 
feel more at ease on the plains of Troy than in such company. 
Achilles was terrible in his anger, but what about One-Eared 
Walter and Soapy Joe? Hector might well have felt despon- 
dent if he had been compelled to meet such men. I should. 

The great achievement of the bootleggers, however, 
is that they have introduced the practice of living 
dangerously into trading circles. The effete pacifism of the 
Manchester school has been flung to the winds, and a new 
aristocracy has come into being to the music of the 
automatic. It is no wonder that, stung into a sense of their 
own lack of spirit by the glorious achievements of the boot- 
leggers, tradesmen in other occupations have begun to look 
on their methods with envious eyes. If whisky can be sold 
at the point of the revolver, why not cheese? If claret, why 
not digestive biscuits? That the first steps towards the 
general bellification of trade have already been taken I 
gather from a report in Wednesday’s Times, which bears 
the headings : 


“ RACKETEERING” IN EGGS AND MILK 
NEW YORK GANGS’ ACTIVITIES 
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It appears from this that gangsters have obtained a 
large measure of control over the supply of milk and eggs to 
New York, and are by no means squeamish in the methods 
which they employ to sell their wares. A milk ring under the 
leadership of Abe Tiger has, it is said, already been so 
successful in its enterprise that it has raised the price of 
** loose milk ’*—whatever that is—from 13s. 8d. to 17s. 8d. 
per forty-quart can. An even larger egg ring is engaged in 
bitter warfare on the Utah Poultry Producers’ Association, 
in order to prevent the price of eggs from falling five cents 
a dozen. Shopkeepers of the old-fashicned kind who wish 
to go onselling milk and eggs on the old Mancunian principles 
are threatened with physical violence. The tyres of their 
lorries are slashed with ice-picks, their lorry-drivers are 
beaten, and they themselves have been in some instances 
threatened with death. It is impossible to say as yet how 
far these ‘* racketeering *? methods can be developed, but 
it is at least clear that in the United States big business in 
eggs and milk, like big business in alcohol, is passing into the 
hands of the daring and adventurous. The man who sells an 
egg in New York to-morrow will conceivably be a man who 
is taking his life in his hands as truly as any knight of old 
who entered the lists to fight for his lady. 

Is the European egg merchant content to remain a craven 
in face of so heroic an example? Is there no milk ring in these 
islands whose heart lifts at the thought of the ping of the 
rifle interspersing the clangour of the milk-cans as they 
are trundled along the railway platform? Our rings and 
combines have the power—have they the will to use it? 
There is no reason why asparagus should not be brought to 
the London market to an accompaniment of the divine chit- 
chat of machine-guns. Fruit could not be much dearer if 
the growers and the distributors fought bloody battles over 
it on the way. The butcher, too, when he remembers how 
the butchers of Smithfield once fought with their cleavers in 
the streets—does he not sometimes ask himself reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ Where is the Smithfield phalanx gone?” I 
doubt if there is a single commodity the price of which would 
be seriously raised if the producers, the middlemen, and the 
sellers all met in Hyde Park and fought each other from the 
rising to the setting sun. 

And if the prices did rise, what then? Are there no One- 
Eared Walters and Abe Tigers in England to see to it that 
recalcitrant customers pay up? The customer always 
pays up; he has always paid up since the beginning of 
history; if he should at last show signs of rebelliousness, 
slash the tyres of his motor-car, and see how he likes it. 
Let the milkman carry a revolver on his rounds, and we 
shall see whether the customer will quarrel with his prices. 

Evidently we are at the beginning of an exciting epoch. 
One would have thought that, if there were one trade on 
earth likely to encourage meekness in its followers, it was the 
milk trade. Milksop, the milk of human kindness, mild as 
milk—the very phrases have a savour of gentleness. One 
thinks of the milkman as a kindly purveyor to the cradle, a 
trafficker in one of the most innocuous of drinks, made still 
more innocuous at times by an additament of pure water. 
Yet even in such circles the fire of heroism has been lit, and 
his brother, the egg merchant, has felt the call of the blood. 
If this can happen to a milkman, how much more can we 
expect from the fishmonger? And if the fishmonger turns 
militant, will the haberdasher lag behind—the haberdasher, 
whose very name is a summons to action? There may be 
Iliads yet written about the great days when the upholsterers 
abandoned the peaceful ways of profiteering and took to the 
more adventurous methods of racketeering instead. Those 
will be great days for everybody except the customer, but 
then the customer has never known what it is to have great 
days. And he never will, till he, too, revolts. But does 


a worm ever really racketeer? And, if he does, what 
happens? Nothing, I suspect, but one more defeat for the 
worm. Y. Y. 


Correspondence 


FREE TRADE, PROTECTION AND 
MONOPOLY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Free Trade is now in greater danger than it has 
ever been since its inception in this country ninety years 
ago. There is far more likelihood of a Conservative-Pro- 
tectionist victory at the polls in the near future than there 
has ever been in the past. And it will be no nibbling “ Safe- 
guarding ” this time, but the full-blooded thing. And once 
rooted in our midst, as even the present little doses of Pro- 
tectionism have shown, it will be next to impossible for 
another Government to get rid of it. The reason for this 
menace is the ever-deepening unemployment in our midst, 
and the failure of the Government to stem its tide. Drown- 
ing men will clutch at any straw, they say. Hence the pre- 
sent despairing turn backwards to the old Protectionism of 
the eighteenth century. mee 

Yet we find this unemployment world-wide in Free Trade 
and Protectionist countries alike. If we have 2,000,000 
unemployed, Germany has 3,000,000, and the U.S.A. has 
5,000,000. How then can Protection pretend to be any 
cure? Surely the cure and the cause alike must be sought 
elsewhere. 

Is not the true cause to be found in monopoly, whereby 
some 2 per cent. of the population own all the means of 
producing wealth, and consequently prevent the wealth pro- 
duced flowing out freely to the producers? This, of course, 
severely restricts their purchasing and consuming power. 
The few monopolists, on the other hand, are far too few to 
consume what they take of the wealth produced, which 
consequently goes to interest in the shape of reinvestment. 
Hence the markets of the world become glutted with goods 
for which there is no effective demand, prices fall, the de- 
mand for labour also falls, and we have the present posi- 
tion. And as through scientific invention and organisation 
the means of wealth production are more and more per- 
fected, the more frequently we must expect these world 
crises to occur under Free Trade and Protection alike, since 
trade is world-wide, so long as monopoly continues. The 
true remedy, therefore, must surely be, not to resort to 
Protection, which by reducing purchasing power through 
indirect taxation and enhanced prices must only worsen 
matters, but to abolish the stranglehold of monopoly. 

The root and foundation on which all other monopoly 
depends is the land monopoly. Abolish that, and the rest 
will crumble to pieces. The best way of attacking the 


land monopoly is by the taxation and rating of 
land values, as shown in Denmark and in many 
places in our own Commonwealth. This in _ itself 


would provide a new and untapped source of revenue. 
It would cheapen land, and so could not be passed on to 
the tenant. It would unlock the resources of nature. It 
would in the end destroy the throttling land monopoly, and 
along with it eventually all other monopolies. It would set 
us free. Purchasing power thus set free from what is now 
strangling it would then be able to consume what is pro- 
duced. And without any protection trade would revive 
and unemployment be a thing of the past. 

Free Trade would then be seen to function effectually and 
smoothly, as it cannot do at present. It is only because 
of the present stranglehold of land monopoly, which blinds 
men’s eyes, that we find intelligent people decrying cheap- 
ness and plenty, and advocating dearness and scarcity as a 
remedy for poverty and unemployment. If they were right, 
we ought logically to try to bring about a famine, which is 
absurd !—Yours, etc., 

Silkstone Vicarage, Barnsley. 


Wa ter B. Granam. 
August 15th. 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Sir,—Now that the great Free Trade fallacy, that has 
dominated English thought for almost a century, is dying 
a natural death, may I venture to warn your readers of 
the danger of being caught by the attraction of an equally 
foolish theory—protection by import duties? : 
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To avoid this attraction I suggest that it is well to con- 
sider the whole situation critically. ; 

The advocacy of Free Trade was in the main based on two 
abstract ideas: (1) That all trade was of necessity an ex- 
change of goods and services, i.e., that it was a development 
of barter, and (2) That it was advantageous to develop thi. 
exchange of goods and services. ; 

These two abstractions are now admittedly fallacious. It 
is true that under certain circumstances trade is an ex- 
change of goods and services, but it may be something en- 
tirely different; for example, there is a large amount of 
trade, of the character that is now called “‘ tribute trade,”’ 
which arises when reparations and also interest and divi- 
dends on foreign investments are paid for in goods and ser- 
vices. This, perhaps, accounts for £300,000,000 a year of 
our imports, and in that case nothing goes out in return. 
Incidentally this trade has gone far to block agricultural 
development, and has put perhaps a million agriculturists 
out of work and sent them to the towns and colonies. Then, 
as regards the theory that trade is necessarily advantageous, 
it is now becoming realised that the true analysis is that 
trade is, in character, either constructive, producing wealth 
and employment, for example, the importation of raw 
cotton, or else destructive, producing poverty and unemploy- 
ment, as, for example, the importation of bacon from Den- 
mark. When that analysis becomes clearly understood it 
will be realised that whilst the Free Trade idea is based 
on fallacy, protection by import duties provides no solu- 
tion of our social problems. 

We have definitely to encourage constructive trade, that 
is, imports of goods that we cannot advantageously produce 
in this country, and stop so far as possible the destructive 
trade, the importation of goods that tend to create poverty 
and unemployment. We find this policy of preventing im- 
ports already adopted in Switzerland and Norway, and also 
either adopted or about to be adopted in Australia and the 
United States, and probably elsewhere. It is a method that 
will spread, for it is beneficial to the workers of both 
exporting and importing countries. 

The ultimate solution of the trading problems is, I think, 
to introduce the antithesis of Free Trade, i.e., a form of 
trade control, what is now called “‘ orderly marketing,’’ both 
internal and external; but whilst people’s minds are being 
confused by belief in Free Trade and Protection, or an 
amalgam of the two in the form of Empire Free Trade, 
we can hardly hope to make them see the need for con- 
structive action.—Yours, etc., MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 

The Severals, Seer Green, 

near Beaconsfield. 


PETROL PUMPS 


To the Editor of THe New Statesman. 


Sir,—May I take the opportunity of Mr. Davidson’s 
article on petrol pumps in your current issue to suggest a 
device which I have often thought, though I have no technical 


knowledge of the subject, might if it were acted on get rid’ 


of the pumps altogether? 

This is that the petrol should be stored in tanks on the 
first floor level of the garage premises. The tanks need not 
be visible at all, and to draw off the petrol nothing would 
be necessary but a flexible pipe, with a tap supplied through 
some simple measuring apparatus; a pump would only be 
necessary for filling the tanks, and this could either be kept 
out of sight on the premises or brought round by the whole- 
sale purveyors of the petrol. 

I have no patent for this invention, which possibly is not 
even original, and I give the suggestion freely to any rich 
man who cares to play with it.—Yours, etc. 

The Deanery, Chichester. A. E. Duncan-JoneEs. 


BAKERS AND THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I regret that your correspondent ‘ S. L. B.’’ evi- 
dently considers feeble flippancy a sufficient defence for 
his unwarranted charge of profiteering against bakers. In 
the second paragraph of his letter, in your last issue, he 
reiterates the charge. In the first communication we were 
confidently referred to the ‘* Linlithgow Committee ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Royal Commission on the Price of Food” as the 
sources of his figures. Now, it seems, his source was Sir 
Charles Fielding. One wonders who told Sir Charles! They 
told him wrong. The authority of his name does not make 
wrong figures right. Your readers belong in great measure 
to those at one time referred to as ‘‘ the governing classes.” 


ee 


There is danger in misleading them: they cannot easily 
verify technical details, and are prone to take statements, 
so confidently made as those of ‘‘ S. L. B.,”’ as proved. This 
bread question is neither academic nor negligible, but, 
economically, is of much more importance than generally 
assumed. The baker is really the arbiter of the agricultural 
interest in wheat. The public do not eat either wheat or 
flour as such, but only as bread. It is the baker who is 
the collector and the agent immediately in contact with the 
consumer. In round figures he manufactures, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, some ninety million sacks of flour per 
annum into bread. This represents, at present bread prices, 
about £279,000,000. The small sum of one halfpenny, on a 
41b. loaf—and that is the change generally made, up or 
down, on the price of the loaf—amounts to £17,437,500. 
‘* S. L. B.”’ now refers to price ‘‘ over the counter,’’ but your 
readers do not buy their bread in that way: not 10 per 
cent. of bread manufactured is so sold. But, in every large 
town in which ‘‘ counter cash ”’ trade is possible, bread can 
be obtained at a penny per 4 lb. loaf less than the general 
rate. Under that general rate, which the Food Council 
now accepts as just, price includes cost of delivery and other 
charges. Delivery costs are two and sometimes three times 
as much as the cost of manufacture. Besides variation in 
price due to method of sale, there are variations equally justi- 
fiable, on account of differences in cost of flour, and to 
additions to dough of enriching materials—now much used 
—such as dried milk, fat, and malt products. Flour, accord- 
ing to grade, may range in price 6s. to 8s. per sack, account- 
ing for at least a penny in the price of the 4 1b. loaf. The 
new charge of extortion made by “ S. L. B.”’ is to be based 
on an “ allowance ”’ for ‘‘ the baker’s costs and profits ”’ of 
£1 per sack of flour. In the circumstances in which bakers 
must carry on their businesses, this sum is quite inadequate. 
Since pre-war days bakers’ wages have doubled; deliverers’ 
wages have trebled; income tax, where it is earned, has 
quadrupled; local rates have trebled. Bakers, like all other 
traders, and all other workers, require returns higher than 
in times of cheapness. Except businesses of the counter 
cash trade—and there are now very few—bakers cannot 
carry on with so small a return as £1 per sack for costs and 
profits. Experience shows that safe trading requires an 
** allowance ”’ of 26s. to 28s. per sack of flour. By the opera- 
tions of the new Weights and Measures Act, the bakers’ 
** allowance ’’ may bob up and down as market prices of 
flour change, through 4s. per sack whatever he may do. 
These facts and all they entail ‘‘S. L. B.” or any of your 
readers may verify by consulting any baker. If they are 
wrong, what a magnificent trade for the investment of capital 
baking must be! It is a perfectly open trade; not controlled 
by any rings. But how many businesses, large and small, 
are controlled by creditor millers?—Yours, etc. 
13 Grange Road, Ramsgate. JOHN KIRKLAND. 


[‘S. L. B.” writes:—Sir Charles Fielding based his 
figures on the Royal Commission on Food Prices and the 
Linlithgow Report, so that in quoting him I was quot- 
ing them. The present wasteful system of distribution adds 
to the bakers’ costs, but does not justify them. Enriching 
materials are not constituents of the ordinary loaf, and in 
putting out figures I am concerned with what the loaf can 
be produced for in a large-scale bakery, for sale to those 
to whom price is the first consideration. One would prefer 
an 80 per cent. extraction in the interests of the national 
health to the extraction that yields an emasculated white 
flour capable of absorbing 40 per cent. of water and retain- 
ing 25 per cent. The present price of the loaf remains too 
high in spite of Mr. Kirkland’s protests and though the Food 
Council, rather unwisely, accepted the figures of the Bakers’ 
Association it has been moved to protests. In Scotland, 
where magnificent bakeries are established, flour and water 
go in at one end and the loaf comes out at the other. It 
is in this fashion that the loaf must be produced ultimately 
and, with wheat prices as they are at present, for nothing 
more than 6d. over the counter.—Eb., N.S.] 


THE DUMPING POLICY OF THE SOVIET 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—To understand the present ‘‘ dumping ”’ policy of 
the Soviet Government, referred to in your issue of August 
2nd, it is necessary to survey the three great Russian 
economic policies adopted since the Revolution. The first 
was ‘‘ Military Communism,”’ which was merely an expedient, 
and which was abandoned in 1921 and 1922 when order was 
more or less restored. This was followed by Lenin’s 
‘* National Economic Policy ’’ (N.E.P.). This policy was in 
effect a concession to capitalism, and failed only because it 
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was practically impossible for the Russians to trade with 
foreign nations on account of the restrictions and embargoes 
imposed by foreigners. It was during this period that 
the Arcos raid was conducted in England (1927). On account 
of the refusal to allow credits to Russia, and the general 
suspicion of all foreign traders, prices under the N.E.P. 
were prohibitive. For this reason—the impossible prices— 
the policy was an absolute failure. ‘“‘ The Five-Year Plan 

was the next experiment, commenced in 1928-29. Foreign 
nations would not allow Russia ordinary trading facilities; 
many nations would not even recognise her. Credits and 
loans could not be obtained. Commerce was impossible. 
Something had to be done quickly. ; oa 

The whole nation was asked to make a mighty sacrificial 
effort. The Five-Year Plan was launched. The country 
must be industrialised and agriculture modernised in five 
years (1928-33). Machines to produce the requirements 
of Russia (since other countries would not supply 
them), must be cotained at all costs, and to pay for these 
machines everything, except the barest necessities, must 
be exported. Nothing but machines must be imported. So 
Russia is exporting her butter, tobacco, sugar, everything, 
in order to pay for the machines. Nobody, unless he has 
been to Russia, can realise how much these exported goods 
are needed in the country itself. The people are going short, 
and, strange though it seems to us, are going short willingly, 
even enthusiastically, to fulfil the Five-Year Plan. 

Here, then, is the situation. Russia wanted, and still 
wants, credits. She could not and cannot obtain them. She 
must have machines and iron goods. She must have 
machines, and in effect cash down must be paid (though 
some American houses are granting two years’ credit, and 
charging interest, of course). For thirteen years Russia has 
been fighting starvation, and is not through with it yet. 
Russia has suffered—how much, we living in comfort in 
the West will never know. The Bolshevik Government, 
whatever we may think about its methods, has not been 
responsible for this suffering, which is due to economic 
factors beyond the power of any government to control. 
Russia had nothing to start with. The foreign nations have 
treated her like a pariah. They have driven her in despera- 
tion to export her necessities to pay for machinery she 
must have, if her people are not to starve. Now we read 
suggestions that an embargo must be placed on the goods 
she has been compelled to export! 

During my tour in Russia I realised, as never before, how 
a single action might have altered the history of Europe. I 
refer to the suggested loan to Russia of £50,000,000 made 
by the MacDonald Government of 1924—a suggestion which, 
coupled with the Zinovieff fiasco, resulted in the Conserva- 
tive deluge. That loan, if it had been granted, would have 
been followed by further loans, and other nations would 
have taken our lead. Contact with Russia would have been 
established, and understanding would have been the result. 
We could have supplied her with the iron goods she requires, 
and allowed her to keep her food, which, Heaven knows, she 
needs. Would not an immediate loan to Russia be the 
quickest method of alleviating our present unemployment 
problem ?—Yours, etc. J. E. WuitTtaKer. 

179 Rosehill Road, Burnley, Lancs. 

August 12th. 


“CORRUPTION BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ” 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—On the flimsy ground of statements in the press, 
Mrs. Marvin, in your issue of August 2nd, has built up a case 
against the Unemployment Insurance Acts; but all the facts 
do not favour the conclusions that she draws. 

The Blanesborough Report testified that cases of im- 
posture were so rare as to be negligible. A later committee 
reported in the same strain. From my own experience when 
I have stood in the queues at the Labour Exchange and 
joined in the conversation, I have found no grounds to sup- 
port charges of imposition. On the other hand, whenever a 
job has been going, the trouble was that so many other 
fellows were after it that the difficulty was to get there 
first. Many a time I have been disappointed for this reason. 
In one case I was the first applicant sent from the Exchange. 
Upon arrival at the works I met another man passing out. 
He had called on the off-chance of getting a start, and was 
successful, and I was turned down. In another case, from 
something I saw in the trade papers I decided that there 
was a likelihood of a vacancy at a firm some distance from 
home. I mounted the cycle and reached there early to find 
that my intuition was correct, and my credentials satisfac- 
tory. Application had, however, been made to the local 


Exchange, and the manager felt compelled to await an 
applicant who was on the way. If he proved unsuitable I 
would be sent for; I heard no more of 1t. The experiences 
of all others I meet have been identical with mine. 

I note that the labourer and his wife lived in ‘‘ tolerable 
comfort ’? on the insurance pay, a matter of 23s. per week. 
I wonder whether your correspondent would be tempted to 
remain idle on lls. 6d. a week. Has she tried living on 
this amount as an experience, and, if so, how did she like 
it? It is deplorable that anyone can look with complacency 
upon two people trying to live in contentment on the Insur- 
ance benefit.—Yours, etc., 

59 Grandison Road, 

Battersea, S.W.11. 
August 14th. 


Jas. E. Smit. 


THE CINEMA IN GERMANY 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—Mr. Hubert Griffith contrives, by isolating my com- 
ments on The Blue Angel from the rest of my argument, 
to throw into rather embarrassing relief the superlative 
language to which (and no one regrets it more than my- 
self) I am only too apt to succumb. I confess that, quoted 
as he quotes them, my words sound larger than any indivi- 
dual film-occasion could warrant. But, in return for this 
damaging admission, I ask him to agree that I was not 
merely concerned to record an individual film-occasion; that 
my article was not an appraisement of The Blue Angel 
per se, but an attempt to contrast the normal quality of 
such films as were showing during an ordinary fortnight in 
various towns in Germany with that of the films correspond- 
ingly provided for the English public. 

In other words, my opinion of The Blue Angel was rela- 
tive; and even now (abashed though I am by the horrid re- 
appearance between inverted commas of my own hyperbole), 
I maintain that the mentality and rendering of this par- 
ticular German film and its fellows are so immeasurably 
more civilised than those of the films ordinarily showing in 
London as to justify a certain angry emphasis in their 
description. 

Consequently, although Mr. Griffith may be not far from 
one minor truth when he suggests that, having sat at many 
bad films, I am at times tempted to magnify mere compet- 
ence into something more, he is still sufficiently far from 
another, major one to leave me agreeably combative. 

I suppose during the last two years I have seen about 
120 films. A fan, I fear, if only a modest one. But 
my standards of comparison to this extent survive, that, 
although I may react delightedly to films above a bad 
average, I have a fairer idea of the disastrous badness of our 
London average than any “ clear-sighted casual visitor ”’ 
could possibly have, and, therefore, stick obstinately to my 
main contention that Germany is a great deal better off 
than we are. 

With Mr. Griffith’s personal opinion of The Blue Angel 
I am little disposed to quarrel. He is a dramatic critic 
of experience and judgment, and the amateur fan can only 
rejoice to find his approval thus professionally endorsed. But 
I confess to a slight impatience with his talk of Adelphi 
melodrama, and his weary dismissal of the closing scenes of 
the film as inspired by an outworn theatricality which we 
up-to-date Britons have long ago forsworn. In the first place, 
The Blue Angel is a film version of a well-known novel by 
Heinrich Mann, called Professor Unrath. The plot is Mann’s 
plot, and has had the sanction of popular success before ever 
Sternberg and Jannings set it on the screen. In the second 
place, does not the story’s very possibility of false sentiment 
make more remarkable the fact that, as Jannings and Mar- 
lene Dietrich interpret it, the sentiment is not false, but 
both convincing and moving? So, at least, I found it; and 
so also have many other folk to whom I have spoken. Per- 
haps Mr. Griffith was neither convinced nor moved? In 
such a case, although I am prepared to admit that my 
own accessibility to sentiment may be a fault, I am sure 
that his impregnability is a misfortune. 

In a final paragraph I would like to acknowledge Mr. 
Huntly Carter’s most interesting comments on the real 
theme of my original article. The horrible memories (not 
war memories, but memories of that post-war inflation period 
which was more dreadful still) which underlie most of the 
expressions of the intelligent gravity of modern Germany, 
will some day be realised in England. When that happens, 
we shall rightly marvel at the spiritual courage with which 
a new society is being built upon the ruins of the old; shall 
shrink, even more disgustedly than at present, from the 
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crude elaboration which has hitherto marked the emergence 
of America as the dominant influence in a post-war world. 
But how are we to appreciate German civilisation as 
against American, if we are not permitted to sample the 
former but forced willy-nilly to endure the latter? England 
stands between Germany and America, and may take her 
colour from one or from the other. It is because films can 
greatly influence her choice that, I venture a plea for at 
least an equal opportunity of judging the two so contrasted 
modernities.—Yours, etc. ; MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
August 18th. 


A LIFE OF LORD CARSON 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I am engaged upon a life of Lord Carson, with the 
full consent of my subject himself. Whereas I have at my 
disposal a great amount of letters written to him, there 
are naturally very few of his own letters among his papers. 

I should be very grateful for any of his own letters, and 
also for personal reminiscences of him, especially of his 
professional career at the Irish and the English Bar, and 
of his early years.—Yours, etc. 

1 Victoria Square, S.W.1. 


Epwarp MARJORIBANKS. 
August 20th. 


Miscellany 
THE FACIAL ANGLE 


F the fifty portraits of Mlle. Maria Lani, the cinema star, 
I were talking pictures, the Leicester Galleries would 
be filled with a queer babel. It is inconceivable, for 
instance, that Picabia’s Mlle. Lani would speak with the 
same accent, or even in the same language, as Van Dongen’s, 
and the predominant impression left by this extremely inter- 
esting exhibition is that of the great variety of contemporary 
French painting. There could be few better guides to the 
differences in art which now flow through Paris than the 
spectacle of these canvases all dealing with an identical 
subject. But the result is not the same thing as portraiture 
in the English sense of the term, for, with all homage to the 
model, she seems to have been of little more importance to 
her artists than any piece of still-life. 

Had we merely the pictures of Papazoff or Braque on 
which to rely, it would be impossible to form any idea of her 
appearance in the flesh. The one might lead us to suppose 
her a mere name, given by a painter’s whimsy to a new kind 
of motor lamp; to the other she might be the technical term 
for a particular arrangement of geometrical instruments. 
Even after the pictures representing what is more or less 
obviously a human being, the photograph at the entrance 
to the exhibition yet appears slightly suspect. If the 
Rouault portrait is authentically Mlle. Lani, then surely the 
camera lies. One can imagine the bewilderment of a 
detective trying to form a notion of a criminal whom he 
had not previously seen, if these fifty artists had all furnished 
him with a sketch upon which to base his search. To the 
psychologist the exhibition is a telling example of the 
fallibility of evidence ; to Pirandello it would be the source 
for another play. To Mlle. Lani it must be a bewilderment. 
Does she, each morning, ponder whether to appear for the 
day as a Bonnard or a Chirico? 

If we decide to trust the photographer, Derain, who paints 
the best picture in the exhibition, sticks to verisimilitude. 
Here is an exquisite arrangement of colours on a subdued 
seale, and here also is Mlle Lani. Edzard, Chirico, Poiret 
and Per Krogh, at the same time as they are painting her, 
paint a Derain also. His strain runs the most strongly 
through the show as a whole, as it does also through most 
French painting at the present day. And in so far as Derain 


— 


stands for resemblance, sobriety and strength, his influence 
is a healthy one. It is a pity, though, that the tribute to 
his qualities carries with it so close an imitation of his 
method. His peculiar sunny brown deteriorates into garish 
pigment in other hands; and they leave that hieratic turn of 
expression, which he favours and fills with life, little more 
than an empty mask. 

Turning to the remaining versions, we find that Bonnard 
paints a beautiful picture, and Van Dongen a beautiful 
woman. The latter’s work is interesting because it 
approaches the kind of thing which our own academicians 
must accomplish in their dreams; it is the undeniable chic, 
Were it not for the photograph, we should exclaim that surely 
the artist flatters his model, and with others than Mlle. Lani 
we believe that must be the case. At the same time, there is 
just a hint of malice, the very slightest twist of caricature 
which impresses the gallery-goers as psychological penetra- 
tion ; and over all there is a terrific smartness, an intimation 
of the expensive life and the best costumiers. The other 
Miles. Lani all seem a little dowdy by the side of Van 
Dongen’s. 

And as Van Dongen is a master of the fashionable, so 
Georg is a master of the shabby. After being treated as a 
product of the Rue de la Paix by the first, the sitter can 
proceed to the second for delineation as a lady of the 
Faubourg. It is a sort of pictorial slumming, and a chic 
in its own way. But in such cases the artist, having created 
his mode, becomes its slave; liberty of invention is hence- 
forth denied him, and when his clientéle turns towards a 
new vogue in pose or costume, his work loses all but the 
significance of a faded fashion-plate. The exhibition contains 
several other examples of pictures painted in a definite 
‘*manner,’’ such as Pascin’s and Foujita’s, whose conception 
is the limit of the artist’s inspiration and the handcuffs of 
his talent. The candid simplicity of Marquet’s painting or 
Despiau’s bronze is a welcome relief from them. For one 
feels that these two, like Bonnard and Derain, are secure 
in the manipulation of their medium, without constricting 
themselves inside it, and that with them it is the point of 
departure from which to project their art yet further. Each 
of their pictures is a new one, instead of a repetition of the 
last. 

Yet, with all this galaxy of talent, though we are given 
plenty of variations upon Mlle. Lani’s appearance, there is 
no canvas which gives us any clue to her character, or even 
shows her under the reflection of a mood. There is no emotion 
in these pictures, no attempt at interpreting the model as 
well as portraying her. Gifted as are the masters of con- 
temporary French painting, one cannot help feeling that 
somewhere there is a fallacy in the logic behind their achieve- 
ment, and that the portrait of a living human being should 
be differentiated from a picture of a plate of fruit in 
something more than form alone. T. W. Earp. 


AUGUST 23, 1926: A MEMORY 


LL day Paris had been troubled. For seven years we 
A had allowed injustice to walk with us : in that time it 
gathered momentum and was now irresistible. Late 
that evening it would reach its goal. We were moved not so 
much by pity for Sacco and Vanzetti, not so much by indig- 
nation, as by a sense of shame that we had done nothing 
to impede murder when the State of Massachusetts first set 
it on its way. 

There was no doubt in the minds of honest men. The fish- 
pedlar and the shoemaker were being “‘ rail-roaded ” to 
death, first by panic and now by obstinacy. No hope re- 
mained that morning. There were papers that took the 
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execution as a personal triumph, as, four years later, they 
might take the flight of Miss Johnson to Australia, or 
Wyatt’s cricket captaincy, or the issues of the Lambeth 
Encyclical. 

I know that my own hands felt unclean. For the second 
time in life I was profoundly moved by injustice. It was no 
spiritual filth that I felt; it was as though my whole body 
was covered with squalor, and I was ashamed to be alive 
and in the sunshine. Shame is a thing of the heart, but 
this time it was physical. I wanted to speak with nobody ; 
for the first time I quarrelled with my wife. Nothing 
mattered. The deaths of Sacco and Vanzetti did not matter. 
It was abstract injustice which befouled every lovely and 
noble thing that civilisation had ever made. It affected 
every science and every art; it removed all meaning from 
the Fifth Symphony, and all grandeur from the words of 
poets ; lovely buildings were squalid, and pictures which had 
meant much to one became obscene. Everything, indeed, 
became useless and futile and barren. 

The fact that the criminals of Paris proposed to hold a 
revel that evening only made matters worse. That the poor 


creatures who haunt the sly furtive byways of the city ° 


should be called from their homes and dens to protest against 
the indecency of Governor Fuller, by robbing decent citizens, 
could do nothing but aggravate that unhappy man’s 
misdeed. 

We wondered if the barricades were to be repeated. All 
afternoon the boulevards filled with policemen, and the 
roads from the north of the city were patrolled by soldiers ; 
in dark side streets there were machine guns. 

When evening came the shops shut early. The first 
editions of the evening papers were sold quickly. They were 
not bought with hope, because no hope remained ; they were 
bought because we must read news at any price. The voices 
of the boys sounded most desperately clear. ‘* L’Intran— 
troisitme.”? It was not information they heralded; it was 
the passing of time. 

At seven o’clock I went into the offices of a newspaper. 
The sub-editors had long ago had all mind drilled out of 
them, and were jubilant. ‘* Of course, they’re guilty, the 
bastards,’’ they said. ‘* Innocent men aren’t executed 
nowadays.”’ 

The cables began to come in from London and New York. 

These two murderers have only themselves to blame, 
wrote comfortable purveyors of safe and smug opinion. 
They could have been executed seven years ago if their 
friends hadn’t made foolish efforts to get the sentence 
commuted. 

Outside the building there was noise. I could not go on 
“ subbing *’ an article about really important people at the 
Deauville race-meeting. The sense of futility came back 
to me, and I went outside and towards the boulevard. 

The crowd was marching in an orderly way. They seemed 
a very decent lot of young French hooligans out to enjoy 
themselves. M. Chiappe, the Préfet, looked important in a 
large motor-car. A band of drunken men followed. They 
carried clumsy sticks and insulted the police. Several of these 
latter allowed panic to get the better of them and went 
among the crowd, lashing out with their white clubs. Their 
delirium was the signal for a general attack. Near where I 
was standing two policemen were beating a boy on the head. 
An inoffensive old gentleman who, like myself, was a 
spectator, had more courage than I, and went forward to 
protest against such an outrage. He was seized by six police- 
men and hustled down the Rue du Sentier. They beat him 
savagely and left him there, unable to stir. I could not be 
moved by such brutality. I went back into my office. Six or 
seven victims of the panic were carried into an office which 
offered convenient shelter. There was no room for ** bloody 


Bolsheviks ” in that austere building, and a police waggon 
came and took them away. I went on with my work. 

Part of the crowd outside managed to reach the Etoile. 
They were looters and drunkards, and boot-shops were the 
especial object of their attack. At the Café Tortoni a few 
shots were exchanged, but there was no damage. Several 
drunken louts broke through the rails around the Are de 
Triomphe, and spat lustily on the grave of the unknown 
soldier. 

When this piece of news came into my office a sub-editor 
gave it this heading: ‘* Insult to Civilisation.’? And when 
I thought of the insult that was,even at that moment, 
approaching its climax, I could but grin. And I thought : 
** Hell ! what does it matter, anyway? ”’ 

While we waited for the fatal news fantastic stories 
dribbled in and were hurtled down to the composing room. 
A policeman had been carved in pieces with a razor! There 
had been no Frenchmen in the procession ; they had all been 
Russian Jews! The Elysée had been set on fire! Outrage 
at the British Embassy! Thousands to be deported ! 

When finally the story of death did come over the wire 
it had no effect on me. I was given it to sub-edit. I headed 
it ** Sacco Dies Bravely,’’ and handed it back to the night 
editor. ‘* You mustn’t glorify them,” he said. I felt a 
fool in a world of fools, and threw down my pen. 

At 3 a.m. I sent for a taxi and spent my last twelve 
frances in getting home. I did not want to be arrested, 
because I had no identity card after nearly five years’ 
residence in the country. 

Towards morning there was a storm. It washed away the 
saliva from under the Are de Triomphe, but it could not 
remove a new-born sense of frustration and of impotence. 

That night stamped me also as a “‘ bloody Bolshevik ”’ ; 
and I was quietly but firmly removed from the staff a few 
days later. 

It is a silly thing to concern oneself with destiny. 

Puitie JoRDAN. 


DAYBREAK IN A GARDEN 


EARY with work 
And daybreak vigil over words 


I came down to the garden 
And the deep linden grove. 


O bosom of perfume, 
Sustaining the anguished mind 
With sleep-wisdom, 

Draught of sensuous life, 
And love without loss. 


I lay along the level ray, 
Lapped in light. 
Sinking deep in the stream, 
I found upon my right hand, sleep; 
And on my left hand, dream. 
From one to other swam 
The pollen-dripping bees, 
Heavy with honey-lime. 
My thoughts were smeared and tangled in the scent, 
And with their richness fell; 
Fell into green profound, 
Green deeper than knowledge 
Or the religious sound 
Of bread-breaking bell, 
Bell of blood-sharing. 
Down; no duty calling or caring; 
Down; none to summon or tell; 
Down into sleep I wound. 
Ricnarp CHURCw. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Angel Pavement. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
The 42nd Parallel. By Joun Dos Passos. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
A Note in Music. Chatto and 


By RosaMonD LEHMANN. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The moral of Mr. Priestley’s six hundred pages is simply 
this: that if you are in the veneer and inlay importing 
business, and trade is slumping, you should be extremely 
circumspect before you join forces with a total stranger 
with very bushy eyebrows and a “rhetorical, even 
theatrical,’”’ moustache, who turns up from one of the Baltic 
States with samples of veneer and inlay that enable you to 
undercut your rivals by thirty, forty, or even fifty per cent. 
It may be all right for a time, but, probably sooner than 
later, that stranger will vanish into South America, and the 
veneers you have sold so plentifully for forward delivery 
will turn out to be really priced at current market rates. 
Thus it was with Messrs. Twigg and Dersingham of 8 Angel 
Pavement, E.C.1 or 2, and the villain’s name was Golspie. 

But this is only Mr. Priestley’s pretext, and quite a thin 


one, for spreading out a huge haphazard panorama of: 


lower-middle-class 


’ 


London, its homes and offices and 
** types,’ its ways of making money and love, of spending 
money and time, of deceiving and being deceived. He 
stands beside his panorama, the benevolent showman, con- 
fident in his power to entertain, and pleasing one by the 
very expectedness of his manipulation of the pointer. It is 
this charm of the easily expected, in incident and (for the 
most part) in character, that carries the reader on and on, 
on and on, right to the unexpectedly inconclusive end. The 
effect is soothing and disarming. Why complain that the 
book is inflated? That it switches over without notice from 
narrative to thinly disguised descriptive essays? That, when 
Mr. Smeeth talks with a glass-eyed stranger in a teashop, 
we have to learn how that stranger was “‘ busy eating two 
portions of baked beans on toast and drinking a glass of 
cold milk,’’ and further, how he “ disposed of a few beans 
that had quitted their toast’? It is no good complaining. 
If you are going to read Mr. Priestley, you will have to like 
or have to tolerate these things. If you are going to read 
him, you will also have to accept, with all its implications, 
his dictum that Stoke Newington ‘‘ does not form any part 
of that small hot-house world in which a good husband or 
wife is regarded as a bore, perhaps as an obstacle in the 
path of the partner’s self-development,’’ and pause not to 
wonder whether hearts may not really beat as true in W.1 
or S.W.3 as along the screaming tram-wires of N.16. In 
short, Mr. Priestley, novelist, must just be accepted as a 
Fact. There he is, large and accommodating and efficient, 
like a Corner House. Take him or leave him. 

Only in the matter of Angel Pavement’s ending is the 
novel likely to be adversely criticised by its readers. And 
they will have some justice in their complaint. Mr. Priestley 
has composed his novel on the good old nineteenth-century 
lines, whereby the author spares no detail of the lives and 
connections of his characters, brings us right in amongst 
them, compels us to be interested in their past, their pre- 
sent, and their future. But—and this is an important but 
—to do all this for several hundred pages treating of the 
past and present of the characters, implies that the omnis- 
cient author is not going to leave us in mid-air regarding 
their future. The great Victorians—and the same is even 
truer of the less—drew together all the threads, allotting mar- 
riages, posterity, good fortune and bad, rewards and punish- 
ments, in a series of short paragraphs, smiling or wistful, 
condemnatory or cynical, on the last two or three pages. 
Not so Mr. Priestley, who makes a sorry compromise with 
the “slice-of-life ’’ school, and leaves all his personages 
standing on the brink of the really unpleasant and unde- 
served abyss to which he has led them, stirring not a finger 
to point out a bridge across or a path that may lead them 
back to security. So the whole elaborate tale breaks off. It 
fails to be tragic, because the author has up till then only 
let us take it as entertainment; it merely leaves one with 
an uneasy feeling that Mr. Priestley didn’t know what on 


—— 


earth to do with these decent luckless souls he’d brought so 
far, except just to leave them, and, with a sort of irony, 
send the lucky villain off to discover easy savannahs and 
pampas new in South America, self-reliant and unscathed, 

However, the entertainment remains, and cannot be gain- 
said. Often one feels that Mr. Arnold Bennett would have 
observed more sharply, that Mr. Wells would have made 
the fun more athletic and pithy, that Mr. de Morgan would 
have been kindlier in his knowledge, and that Mr. Pett Ridge 
and the authors of The Diary of a Nobody know the clerks 
and villas of North London far more intimately. But for one 
thing at least we should be grateful to Mr. Priestley—that 
he has discovered to our curious and startled gaze the 
interior, mysterious hitherto as Lhassa, of a ladies’ residen- 
tial hostel. Here is intrepidity! 

The 42nd Parallel is most things that Angel Pave- 
ment is not. It is intensely aware of its age, nervous, concen- 
trated, direct, swift, defiant, and written with a sort of 
animal energy that is nevertheless well disciplined and uses 
its force to the best advantage. The qualities that made 
Mr. John Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer easily one of the 
best imaginative pictures of modern New York are here 
seen in a series of pictures covering numerous points, 
geographical and social, of the United States as a whole, 
during the first two decades of this century. The title gives 
the key to the book’s pattern. It was observed by an old 
writer on climatology that “‘ storms follow three paths or 
tracks from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, of 
which the central tracing roughly corresponds with the 
42nd parallel of latitude”; and the 42nd _ parallel, 
approximately, is a pointer towards New York. Thus 
with the lives recorded. Beginning in Chicago, in 
Washington, in Wilmington, in North Dakota, they con- 
verge independently on the great centre of the world’s 
gravity, just when the United States is about to enter the 
war. The lives are recounted boldly and straightforwardly, 
detached from each other until they are gradually seen to 
be touching, even though it be unwittingly, even though it be 
but for a moment. There is a full-length study of a Chicago- 
Irish printer who wanders West, joins the I.W.W., drifts 
into domesticity and out of it into the Mexico of 1915; 
another of a clever young man bluffing his way into success 
and power, of a sort, as a disguised tool of the “big 
interests,’ a “ Public Relations Counsel ’’; other studies of 
the shy typist from Washington who becomes part of this 
man’s entourage, and of the lofty-minded interior decorator 
who becomes his chaste relaxation. The pattern of the years 
is accentuated by devices which Mr. Dos Passos uses with 
skill and ingenuity; he punctuates the lives of his char- 
acters with ‘‘ newsreels,’”? which are like hurrying glimpses 
of the headlines of old newspapers, snatches of old gramo- 
phone records, thus: 

UPHOLD NATION, CITY’S CRY 
U. S. AT WAR 
Over there 
Over there 
At annual mecting of the stockholders of the Colt Patent Firearm 
Manufacturing Company a $2,500,000 melon was cut. The present 
capital stock was increased. The profits for the year were 259 per 
cent. 
Joyful surprise of British. 
The Yanks are coming 
We're coming 0-0-0-ver 

—and so on. Further, he sets up, like monumental statues 
along the storm-tracks of his characters, a number of curi- 
ously effective, short, staccato portraits of representative 
Americans of the time—such as Edison, Debs, Steinmetz, 
and Minor Keith. The other interpolations, the short 
sections noting the impressions of a boy detached from all 
the narratives, seem less telling; but the way in which Mr. 
Dos Passos has used these devices to widen the significance 
of his main story is very interesting. This is certainly one 
of the most racily intelligent and authentic American novels 
of the past few years, and marks its author as a steady, 
surehanded craftsman whose work is likely to maintain its 
solid quality. All round, the metal rings true. 

Beside these two massive and, in different ways, masculine 
works, A Note in Music is a light-weight book; but it has 
distinction, of a slightly tenuous sort. Miss Lehmann has 
a limitation common amongst the large band of young- 
women novelists—an inability to penetrate far beyond 4 
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particular social class and beyond her own sex. The two 
wives in the Northern town, and Clare, the dazzling young 
woman from London whose beauty and freedom of spirit 
are in part responsible for unsettling their early-middle-aged 
routine of living, are all well sketched; but the little mani- 
curist-prostitute, Poppy, is shaky and uncertain, and Clare’s 
brother Hugh, the prime agent of disturbance, moves through 
the story emanating a sentimental aura of bodily and 
mental charm which never takes on solidly tangible form. 
But there is feeling throughout Miss Lehmann’s novel— 
witness especially the pages where Grace, exiled from the 
South of her childhood, takes a solitary lovelorn holiday 
in Sussex, the first she has ever spent apart from her hus- 
band Tom (‘‘ Tom waiting to let her into his home again, 
quite unaltered, his bowler hat on, and the latch-key 
fastened to his watch-chain’’). A bolder, larger theme 
might bring out a deeper strength that seems to be latent 
in the best of Miss Lehmann’s writing. PROTEUS. 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS 


Horace Walpole’s England. By A. B. Mason. Constable. 21s. 


So long as there are people interested in curiosities, the 
charm of Horace Walpole will not lose its power. Of all the 
quaint treasures he collected and set on view at Strawberry 
Hill, he was himself the most quaint and precious; and there 
was none that he loved better to exhibit to his friends. In 
his Letters he is his own cicerone, throwing the light upon 
himself, drawing the attention of his correspondents to this 
remarkable feature or the other, and delighting to stir their 
wonder or to rouse their appreciation. ‘‘ See,’’ he seems to 
say, ‘‘ how vivacious, how eccentric, how original, even, if 
you like, how perverse I am! At any rate, none can deny 
that I am a rarity.’? But he was not content with merely 
contemporary sightseers. He wrote for posterity, while 
pretending to write to Chute or Montagu or Sir Horace 
Mann. He kept copies of his letters, that he might transmit 
them to correspondents not yet born. And they have reached 
their address. Such is their universal appeal that when we 
read a letter of his we feel as if the postman had just dropped 
it in the letter-box, with our name on the envelope. 

Unfortunately, life is short, and there is little room for 
pleasures. With all the goodwill in the world, few of us have 
the time now to read every letter. There are three thousand 
four hundred of them—one a day for ten years. It is here 
that the editor comes in and the blue pencil shows its 
utility. A few months ago Mr. W. S. Lewis gave, in two 
beautiful volumes, the full text of about a hundred and fifty 
letters; and now, in this single volume, Mr. Mason does us 
an equally great service. By careful selection not only among 
the letters, but in them, he contrives to give us the distilled 
essence of three or four hundred. And we are grateful to 
him not merely for what he has put in but for what he has 
left out. Here are the pick of the letters, many very excel- 
lent illustrations, and the absolute minimum of editorial 
notes. Mr. Mason has suppressed himself so nobly that it 
becomes an imperative duty to call attention to him. 
One thing alone, perhaps, is wanting. There is an index 
(so thorough that even Walpole’s hundred “ Jests’’ are 
duly paged); but there is no table of the letters themselves. 
We can look up a mention of Gray or Madame du Deffand; 
but to find letters to them we must search unaided. Never- 
theless, it is hard to imagine a much better choice than 
Mr. Mason has made; and his work might well borrow the 
title of one of the most charming of medieval writings, ‘‘ The 
Book of Delight.’ 

To analyse charm is to run the risk of destroying it; and 
the charm of Walpole is specially elusive. We can see the 
wit, the irony, the persiflage; but many other writers show 
all these without attracting us. Macaulay, who did not care 
much for Walpole but owned his power, tried to explain it 
as due to the art of amusing (that is, interesting) without 
exciting. This does not go much beyond a tautology. Why 
does he “ amuse ”? the world? The answer would seem to be 
this: that he is himself interested in what interests the 
world—and that is, in great people and great things on their 
little side. Who does not know that, for one person who will 
study the reorganising work of Napoleon, there are ten 
thousand who will listen eagerly to a tiny anecdote about 


him? This is Walpole all over. ‘‘ J do not love great folks 
till they have pulled off their buskins and put on their 
slippers.’’ Thus he collected little scandals, little traits of 
character, the littlenesses of great persons, and his collec- 
tions ‘‘ amuse”’ the world and will continue to amuse it. 
‘*The Duke and Duchess of Hamilton sit together at the 
upper end of the table and eat off the same plate ’’—this is, 
as he says, a “‘ trifling history; but, for myself, I love any- 
thing that marks a character strongly.’ 

But this would not explain his lasting attraction—it is 
so far merely the gift of an ordinary journalist—were it not 
that he is more intensely interested in these trifles than the 
average man, and has a Boswellian gift for describing them. 
A cascade of tittle-tattle haunts him as a sounding cataract 
haunted Wordsworth; but he has the power of making others 
feel the fascination. His style, with all its vagaries, is 
precisely adapted to its end. A few sharp phrases, a jest or 
an epigram, and the incident stands out clearly before us, set 
in such a vivid light that none can miss it. 

It is true that he fancied he had a deeper motive than 
curiosity in gathering these anecdotes and scandals. He 
thought himself what is now called a psychologist, and 
believed, or pretended to believe, that in recording the 
foibles of men he was discovering the real men behind the 
foibles. As a matter of fact, there is probably not a line in 
any of his letters which shows true psychological insight or 
the desire to gain it; his character-studies are a mass of 
prejudices, and it would be easy to convict him of a thousand 
inconsistencies. But here—though he would not have liked to 
be told it—he is exactly on a level with the ordinary man; 
the proud eccentric turns out to be a common hurnan being, 
and the common human being feels the kinship. 

He has often been accused of affectation, and in a sense the 
charge is true. He certainly aimed at oddity. Yet the 
affectation was in a fashion sincere. His amazing literary 
opinions—his dislike of Montaigne’s Essays (because they 
were egoistic!), of Tristram Shandy (because it was queer!), 
of She Stoops to Conquer—were, one is inclined to think, 
quite genuine; as his detestation of Dr. Johnson certainly 
was. He was the very type of the dilettante, and he claimed 
the dilettante’s right to have his own tastes, however they 
might run counter to those of others. Here, perhaps, is 
another element in his charm: he irritates, and constantly 
startles, but never violently. There is just enough of the 
acrid to give zest to the reader‘s appetite. 

Lastly—though if time allowed a score of other things 
might be mentioned—the man himself is attractive. He is 
eminently likeable. He details dozens of scandals, but with- 
out malice. As he says of Wilkes, he has no rancour. His 
hatred is reserved for cruelty—especially to animals—for 
hypocrisy, though he often suspects hypocrisy where it is 
not, for selfishness when it issues in overt tyranny, for the 
insanity of war. His love reaches to the poor and the 
oppressed. It is true that neither his love nor his hatred 
often leads to action. That was not his way. He was a 
quarter of a century in Parliament, and never once took the 
trouble to walk into a lobby against the war he detested. 
But here again he bore a remarkable likeness to the average 
man; and the average man, recognising a kindred spirit, 
owns to a sneaking fondness for him. 


SIREN ISLAND 


Capri. By Norman Dovuctas. Orioli: Florence. 30s. 


There are two Douglases, the Black Douglas and the Red 
Douglas. There always were. The Black Douglas has a 
scientific bent and writes with much exactitude and learning 
on botany—or is it zoology? He is, let us whisper, rather a 
bore. The Red Douglas, while bringing the other branch’s 
scientific temper to the amused consideration of human 
queerness, is anything but a bore. On the contrary, he is 
the author of South Wind. But not, alas! of Capri, though 
it is true that here and there traces of his collaborating hand 
appear. Occasionally the Black Douglas has drowsed over 


his bibliographies and the cadet line has slipped in a phrase, 
exquisite and ironic, to bejewel strangely the drab setting 
of hagiology and annotation. For this book—let us be clear 
from the start—is a local history, or more exactly, to 
quote the sub-title, ‘‘ Materials for a description of the 
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Island.’’ We need not say which island. Only one island in 
the seven seas is able to perform the dismal miracle of divert- 
ing one of the cleverest minds writing in English to-day into 
the sterile wastes ef parish chronicling. Here, then, are eight 
diverse papers on matters of such world-shaking importance 
as “‘The Blue Grotto and its Literature’’ and ‘ The 
Forestal Conditions of Capri,’’ together with a bibliography 
of Capriote literature. -The preface tells of the changes that 
have taken place in Capri since that day in March, 1888, 
when “I first landed there ”’: 

It was a restful place, full of lovable freaks of various nationalities 
who lived contentedly on next to nothing, gave each other un- 
pretentious dinner parties, and took no heed of the annual invasion 
of Teutonics whom Allers has immortalised in some of his drawings 
of that period. The island has been subject to invasions from 
hoariest antiquity. This was not the last of them. Others 
followed; and each gave the place a peculiar social tone for the 
time being. There was the Russian invasion, the American one, 
and now the Italian. Yes; after all these centuries, Capri was 
discovered by Neapolitans, much as the Lake District was discovered 
by Liverpoolers, and with much the same result: it grew into 
a playground for flamboyant trippers. The gentlemanly freaks, 
meanwhile, had been gathered to their fathers; a new class of 
foreign residents, having more money than was good for them and 
nothing whatever to do, broke into cantankerous little cliques and 
made the place almost uninhabitable for those who refused to take 
sides with one or the other of them. 

A sad story. The tight little island (how tight one chapter 
of South Wind amply reveals), on whose shores extraordinary 
women and other déracinés from over-civilised lands were so 
pleasantly washed up, is become a holiday resort. The 
Douglas of Capri, that picturesque Crusoe of our letters, is 
in danger of being but another Douglas in another Isle of 
Man. True, he hopes for better things, for the trippers will 
at least drive away the wealthy snobs. But it is a doleful 
outlook, especially for one who takes his Capri as public- 
spiritedly as Mr. Douglas. Those whe think that he is a 
flippant writer should read his monograph on “‘ The Forestal 
Conditions of Capri.’”? There he is as grave as a Prime 
Minister in deploring the reckless destruction of timber, some 
of it due to the increased growing of vines, 

but more of it to sheer rapacity and imbecility. On the accessible 
spots of the island no further damage is now done, because there is 
none left to do. With an industry, therefore, and an intrepidity 
worthy of a better cause, the very precipices are shaved of their 
scanty but fair vegetation. Attached by cords from above, or 
climbing like apes up the perilous face of the cliff, the natives hew 
down, pull up by the roots, or blast away with gunpowder, all 
vegetable matter indiscriminately. ... The work of destruction 
goes on summer and winter, and such is already the dearth of fuel 
that the poorer classes, who can ill afford to pay for imported 
firewood, are seen digging out the roots of plants like euphorbia 
and cistus—a peculiarly mischievous practice, inasmuch as_ it 
deprives the seedlings of more valuable species of the necessary 
shade in summer. 

Note that it is not merely the prettiness of the island that 
Mr. Douglas is concerned to restore; he is no sentimental 
alien fretting over spoilt scenery, but a serious citizen of Capri 
with an eye for economics. He has all the qualities that 
have made his nation so successful as administrators of other 
people’s countries. When next Mussolini is looking for a 
Governor of Capri, he might think of Mr. Douglas. 

And so to the rehabilitation of the Emperor Tiberius, a 
duty of belated justice to which Mr. Douglas brings all his 
high moral seriousness. In an age in which biographers have 
dropped so many black balls into the bag, it is good to find 
that the whitewash brush has not gone completely out of use. 
Though, indeed, it is not the whitewash that is called for 
here, but a chisel to chip off the malicious and distorting 
mud which caricaturists like Suetonius have stuck on. 
This great and good man has had champions before, but 
never so doughty a one. ‘‘ Let us examine this monster a 
little nearer,’’ says Mr. Douglas: 

He was a specimen of what the French call la veille roche. Courteous 
and formal, a strenuous cultivator of “the grand manner,” a con- 
servative in speech, detesting all slipshod expressions, slang and 
Gallicisms (Hellenisms); economical, conscientious, methodical; a 
scorner of luxury and dissipation and an outspoken enemy of the 
irregularities of fashionable married life: this old man—he was 
old before he became Emperor—possessed many of the virtues 
which, if we are to believe our grandfathers, were far commoner 
in their day than in ours.... This firm grasp of general principles 
never degenerated with Tiberius into coldness. On the contrary, 
there ran through his nature an opposing current: a strong vein 
of kindliness and consideration for others that explains many of the 
enigmas, as they are called, of his life. 


— 


As for the close of that exemplary life when, wearied of 
virtue, the aged emperor “‘ retired to Capri, in order at lag 
to be able to indulge his latent proclivities for cruelty anq 
lust,” Mr. Douglas has no difficulty in putting this in jt; 
proper light. It is, frankly, rubbish. Tiberius retired he. 
cause he wanted to rest; he had had 2 strenuous life, and the 
evening of his days was to be spent in peace among beautify] 
surroundings. After all, as an eighteenth-century Italian 
pointed out, “‘ what necessity drove Tiberius to indulge his 
lusts in Capri, when nothing hindered him from doing s0 jn 
Rome? ” And what credence can we place on the word of 
historians who adduce as proof of his madness that he com. 
plained of the debauched habits of his grandson Nero? 

The local legends which haunt Capriote folklore about the 
wicked ‘‘ Timberio ”’ are, Mr. Douglas thinks, “‘ not inherent 
in the race, but were probably grafted upon them by the 
cicerones of the Grand Tours, who understood the value of 
quoting classical authorities to the curious visitor, and of 
showing sites that might accord with the received account of 
the Emperor’s residence on Capri. A great deal of absurd 
archeology has been invented in this manner and infects the 
most recent literature of the island. I would hazard the 
statement that for more than a thousand years every remini- 
scence of Tiberius had faded out of the popular mind.” 

It is amusing to learn that in the popular mind Tiberius 
the fiend-in-human-form is gradually being replaced by the 
portrait of a pleasantly rakish young fellow. ‘ Even 
Timberio, everyone knows, had his ‘ gentilezze.’ He was 
rather too fond of a pretty face, but Lord! so are our young 
municipal doctors, and with much less right, for they have 
charming wives and he had none.”’ 


THE OLD-FASHIONED READER 
The Englishman and His Books in the Early Nineteenth Century, 


By Amy Cruse. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The idea of this book is decidedly better than its execution. 
Mrs. Cruse is concerned with the hakits and fashions of readers 
during the Romantic period, between the French Revolution and 
the opening of the Victorian age, and, oddly enough, she remarks 
at the outset that, compared with the greatness of the subject, 
the records are scanty. They are, obviously, almost over- 
whelming, for material that could be effectively used by the 
compiler of a book of this kind is scattered everywhere in the bio- 
graphical and periodical literature of every modern period. 
Nothing, however, could be better than Mrs. Cruse’s start. She 
takes the list of subscribers to Fanny Burney’s third novel, 
Camilla, the five volumes of which impressed and disappointed 
the town in 1796. The list, containing over 1,100 names, is a 
comprehensive mirror of England at the close of a great century. 
Burke subscribed for no fewer than ten copies, and Warren 
Hastings for three. Mrs. Siddons, Jane Austen, and_ the 
Edgeworths are here, with many members of such famous 
provincial groups as those of Norwich and Bath. Mrs. Montagu 
of the Blue-stockings put herself down for ten sets, but did not 
care to tell Horace Walpole how little she liked the book. 4s 
for “ David Hume the historian,” he would have liked it stil 
less, but though Mrs. Cruse found his name in the list he had 
been dead for just twenty years. 

From the year of Camilla to the year of the Lyrical Ballads 
(1798) is an easy and natural step. We are guided pleasantly 
amid the storms that raged for thirty years about the Lake 
Poets, and then through the varied provinces of religious 
literature, the schoolroom, the Minerva Press and its tales of 
mystery and horror, the reading of the undergraduate and 
the politician, the excitement created by Paine and the Radicals 
among a newly literate working class. By following Macaula} 
and his sisters—who were extraordinarily successful in ignoring 
the principles of their stern father, Zachary—we may come 


‘ 


within sight of a good deal of the sentimental fiction which 
insatiable i 


preceded Waverley. The young Macaulays were 


readers of rubbishy novels that Elizabeth Bennet and Catherine | 


Morland would have disdained, and Mrs. Cruse might easily 
have been more adventurous and precise in exploring a tract of 
literary country which is now completely forgotten. The most 
interesting things in her chapter on the Evangelicals and thei! 


authors are those concerning the best-sellers of the period. | 


Mr. Arnold Bennett has expressed amazement over the statement 
that the sales of The Dairyman’s Daughter amounted to two 


— 
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millions. But is this so surprising? The pieties of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond’s little maid were still known in the Sunday schools 
when Mr. Bennett was young, and in any case the religious best- 
sellers reach enormous totals. Hannah More was another of them. 
Mrs. Cruse remarks that ‘“‘ some people outside the Clapham 
Sect” read Celebs in Search of a Wife. Some certainly did. 
The book had an astonishing vogue, though it was entirely dead 
at least two generations before Mr. Birrell made known the cruel 
fact that, having purchased a set of Hannah More’s complete 
Works, he could think of no more fitting destiny for them than 
burial in his garden. 

So long as Mrs. Cruse keeps to her appropriate plot of ground 
—that is, the old-fashioned reader’s response to the authors of 
his time—she is fairly trustworthy. It is when she becomes 
ambitious that she goes astray—as, for instance, in her attempt to 
devise a series of letters from an American youth in London to 
his mother in 1812-15. This innocent comes upon Frankenstein 
in a Bloomsbury library six years before Mary Shelley published 
it. He announces The Lay of the Last Minstrel and other poems 
of Scott years after his mother must have known them; while he 
is so poor a reader that it takes him ‘the whole of one 


night” to get through Marmion, despite his unbounded 
enthusiasm. Like her imaginary American correspondent 


Mrs. Cruse is very vague about the Clapham Sect, which, of 
course, was not coterminous with the Evangelical movement. She 
confuses the first James Stephen with his famous son, ‘** Mr. Over- 
Secretary ’’ Stephen, the father of FitzJames and Leslie; and 
she is shaky about the London homes of several of her authors. 
Charles Lamb’s suppers and the dinners at Holland House have 
been described innumerable times, and often far more competently 
than they are done here. It is strange, moreover, to find a book 
dealing with the world of readers a century ago which makes 
little or nothing of the wealth of fact, comment and gossip lying 
ready to hand in Isaac D’Isracli, the Farington Diary, in Leigh 
Hunt and Thomas Moore, in the letters and diaries of Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper and other Americans who conquered 
London. The untouched material, in a word, is endless. 


METHODISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
WAR 


The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution. 
W. J. Warner. Longmans. 15s. 

The Wesleyan movement was conceived in an England that 
had not yet felt the impact either of the factory system or of 
the new subversive political ideas that came in with the 
revolutions in America and France. John Wesley’s own ideas, 
which dominated the movement as long as he remained alive, 
belonged to the earlier England, and so did the problems 
which he and his followers set out to solve. The political 
system seemed to them, as to nearly all their contemporaries, 
a thing to be taken as fixed, operating within a certain and 
limited sphere, but hardly touching the lives of men at the 
really vital points. Consequently, the gospel which they set 
out to preach was purely personal, even when its objects were 
social. Their appeal was to the minds and consciences of 
individual men and women; and their faith was that if men 
and women would but live aright there would be no problems 
left to solve. 

Within these limits, Wesleyanism in the earliest phases was 
as democratic as any movement has ever been. Every man 
had an immortal soul; and all souls were equal before God. 
There could be no class-distinctions in religious matters; and 
all men must live after a single and simple rule if they would 
live well. This rule conditioned their personal conduct in 
every affair of life. Their time, their property—everything 
that they had—was not theirs, but God’s, and must be put to 
divine uses. The possession of wealth could be no excuse for 
luxury or waste: it was only, for its possessor, the oppor- 
tunity of fuller service. Wesley himself gave away all he had; 
and he preached insistently what he practised. Moreover, 
the Wesleyan movement knew in its leadership no distinction 
of persons. Its preachers, full-time and local, were drawn 
mainly from the humbler ranks of society; but their leader- 
ship was, in the early days, readily accepted by richer 
members of the Connexion. 

This liberalism in religion, however, was combined with a 
fierce hostility to liberalism in politics. The Wesleyans were 


By 


against the slave trade; but on almost every other political 
issue as it arose they ranged themselves on the reactionary 
side. This was true even when the liberal movement in 
politics was only beginning; but the hostility grew stronger 
and more immoderate with time. This was partly because 
radical politics was often allied with free thought in religious 
matters; but it was much more because preoccupation with 
political reform threatened to take men’s minds away from 
the work of personal regeneration. This fear was present to 
Wesley and his friends: by the time the leadership had 
passed into other, and less enlightened, hands the emphasis 
had changed. Moral regeneration, as Wesley preached it, 
was concerned above all with the problem of right conduct in 
the world; but his successors laid a growing emphasis on the 
saving of souls for the next. As the active men in the move- 
ment grew rich, they turned more and more away from 
Wesley’s uncompromising doctrine of property, and more and 
more desired to use religion as a means of defending their 
possessions and preaching docility to the poor as a religious 
duty. The French Revolution seemed to confirm their fears 
of the unholy alliance of radicalism and irreligion; and they 
set out to fight both in equal measure, ruthlessly driving 
out those elements within the movement which sought to 
carry religious equalitarianism into the political field. 

Mr. Warner, in this interesting book, analyses carefully the 
chief ingredients in the Wesleyan doctrine, and has, again and 
again, to point the contrast between the original spirit of the 
movement and its attitude after fears of Jacobinism had 
dried up liberal sympathies in the English middle class. As a 
study of doctrine and social attitude his book is excellent; 
but he might well have told his readers more of the actual 
men who were leaders in the movement, and of the actual 
incidents of its growth in the industrial areas. Wesley’s 
personality and point of view emerge clearly enough; but 
these we knew before. It would have been well if Mr. Warner 
had brought away from his wide reading in the plentiful 
biographical studies of Wesleyan leaders more light on their 
personalities and on their contacts with the new forces that 
the Industrial Revolution brought to birth. In fact, his 
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volume explains clearly enough why and how Wesleyanism, 
with all its successes, failed to rise to the occasion of the new 
industrial system; but it does not make at all plain how 
Wesleyans up and down the country did really react to the 
new forces. This, however, even more than what Mr. Warner 
has told us, is what we want to know. 


SCIENTIFIC HISTORY 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. VI. Canada 
and Newfoundland. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 

Considering all things, this volume is a very fair example 
of its type. A lot of solid work has gone to its production, 
and of its thirty-three contributors most are competent 
authorities on the subjects with which they deal, and a few 
are brilliant writers. The index is singularly full and careful; 
there are none of those depressing masses of page numbers 
all clotted together; the great majority of them are separated 
from their neighbours by a consoling phrase. ‘‘ England 19; 
fishermen from 21; and War of the Spanish Succession 62-3; and 
the old colonies 80; and the Newfoundland Fisheries, 
122,422,429; 356.’’ The bibliographies are models of their kind, 
interminable, meticulously accurate, and neatly arranged. 
The volume has been skilfully planned. There is plenty of 
** political ’’ history from Cabot to Mackenzie King. But 
there are also sections on Finance and Banking, on Commu- 
nications, Agriculture, and Industrial Development. There is 
a chapter on ‘‘ The Pioneers.’’ In spite of the fact that most 
of the contributors come from the English-speaking pro- 
vinces, there has been an obvious attempt to be fair 
to French Canada, to the Home Government (when 
it still tried to govern), and even to the aborigines, 
who are most admirably dealt with by Mr. Jenness, 
the anthropologist. Several chapters are from French 
Canadian pens, and the critical years between 1815 and 1854 
when “‘ representative’? and ‘‘ responsible’’ government 
were engaged in their long-drawn-out duel are divided 
between two Canadians and a Scotsman. Even the chapter 
on ‘‘ Canada in the World War,”’ though it quotes freely 
from contemporary political speeches as if they were evidence 
of anything except what their authors thought they were 
expected to wish were true, is not offensively provincial. The 
concluding summary of ‘‘ Cultural Development ”’ is touching 
in its earnest humility. In the whole eight hundred pages 
there is not one strident note: no boasting, no rancour, and 
very little rhetoric. 

Of course, the history of Canada ought not really to be 
written like this. Canada is a young country and young 
countries ought to produce, not so-called scientific history, 
but epics and sagas. Perhaps, like this volume, the Homeric 
poems were written by a syndicate and produced in their 
final form by an editor, but the result was not the same. If 
it had been, we might have had more accurate portraits and 
more guarded judgments of Achilles and Agamemnon and 
Ulysses, but their names would not be alive to-day. What 
keeps the past alive and makes it an inspiration for the 
present is not “ science,’’ but imagination; but in this 
sophisticated world it comes more natural to men to compile 
bibliographies than to see visions, and to make indices than 
to dream dreams. Especially in new countries do men subdue 
themselves eagerly to these austere tasks, for index makers 
are themselves made, and not, like poets, born. It needs 
some courage to be born a poet in a Dominion. 


ANCESTORS OF THE PIANOFORTE 


Early Keyboard Instruments. By Puitie JAmes. 
30s. 


This beautifully produced book is illustrated with sixty-five 
photographic plates of clavichords, harpsichords, dulcimers, 
virginals, spinets and other keyboard instruments from 
museums and private collections in England and abroad. It 
also has an excellent bibliography, and the letterpress is by 
Mr. Philip James of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Mr. James has written an admirable historical essay on 
the development of keyboard instruments (one of the few 


Peter Davies, 


———s 





ancient inventions made in the West and not in the East) 
from the time of the Greek mathematician Ctesibus of 
Alexandria, who invented a water-organ about the year 
250 B.c. A feature of his essay is the abundance of his 
quotations from inventories, letters, treatises and other 
sources, all of which throw light on the musical life of Europe, 
especially in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth | 
centuries. In addition, he gives a clear technical description 
of some remarkable instruments. An example of the many 
interesting extracts from correspondence quoted by him is the 
exchange of letters between Sir Francis Windebank, Secreta 

of State, in January, 1633, and the Brussels painter Balthazar 
Gerbier, who was commissioned by King Charles I. to procure 
him a harpsichord. Gerbier writes: 


The Virginall I do pitch upon is an excellent peece, made by 
Johannes Rickarts att Antwerp. Its a dobbel staert stick (staartstuj, 
or two manual harpsichord) hath foure registers to play on att the 
ende. The Virginall was made for the latte Infante, hath a faire 
picture on the inne side of the Covering, representing the Infantas 
parke, and on the opening, att the part were played, a picture of 
Rubens, representing Cupid and Psiche, the partie asks £30 sterling, 
Those Virginalls which have noe pictures cost £15. 


The reply of Secretary Windebank was that ‘‘ he does not 
much respect the accessories of ornament or painting, and 
that he would rather choose ‘a very good one plaine and 
without these curiosities.’’’ The original one chosen by 
Gerbier is sent in the end, however, but the Secretary then 
writes : 

The workman that made it, was much mistaken in it, and it 
wants 6 or 7 Keyes so that it is utterly unserviceable. If either 
he could alter it, or wolde change it for another that may have more 
Keyes, it were well: but as it is, our music is marr’d. 

The account of the development of the modern pianoforte is 
of great interest, and English makers played no little part in 
it, as is well known. In an appendix Mr. James gives a list 
(astonishing for its numbers, there being no less than one 
hundred and eighty-three!) of makers of keyboard instru- 
ments flourishing in the British Isles, excluding organ 
makers, from 1521 to 1820. 
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TWO TEACHERS 


Science in Education. Henry H. Cawrnorne. 
sity Press. 5s. 
Fire Kindleth Fire. Blackie. 6s. 

Mr. Cawthorne founds his work upon statements from the 
Report of the Committee appointed in 1916 to inquire into 
the position of natural science in the educational system of 
this country. He writes clearly of the aims and methods of 
science teaching, and his book may be accepted as a practical 
review of the various ideas upon the subject from its early 
days to this year of grace. A chapter is devoted to the old 
fallacy, still largely held, that science directly quickens the 
faculty of observation. We see what we expect to see. By 
learning to recognise the effects of carbon dioxide upon water, 
a child will in no way be quicker in noting, say, the approach 
of an omnibus when he is about to cross the street. The 
appreciation of this fact has direct effect upon methods of 
teaching. That theory of teaching which leaves a child to 
find out for himself, though not rendered obsolete, must be 
modified. Thus, throughout, it is only the complete appre- 
ciation of the advantages and aims of a scientific training 
that can bring about more satisfactory methods in scientific 
teaching. 

Fire Kindleth Fire is ‘‘ The professional autobiography of 
Marion Cleeve, ex-headmistress of Snellham Municipal 
Secondary School for Girls,’’ the names being fictitious. 
Neither child-psychology nor solutions to educational problems 
receive much attention in this book, which consists largely of 
quotations from the minor poets. 

Some of her charges, however, troubled ‘‘ Marion Cleeve.” 
There was the small boy who preferred reading about cater- 
pillars to reading about fairies: she predicts for him a 
dreadful fate of town-councillordom. She is also at a complete 
loss to understand the meaning of the statement made by a 
fourth-form girl to the effect that she loved Browning because 
he had ‘‘ good thoughts.’”’ ‘‘ Marion Cleeve ”’ finally left 
** Snellham,”’ her head ‘‘ bloody but unbowed,’’ owing to 
difficulties with the officials. She was, perhaps, over- 
sensitive : 

After the second Full Inspection, the second chairman followed 
me out of the room, remarking pleasantly, ‘‘ You mustn’t let 
all this make you too big for your boots.’’ The coarseness of 
the mode of expression hurt me more than the remark itself. 

One would have thought that recollection of the little boy 
who loved caterpillars would have sustained her under this 
grievous impertinence. 


Oxford Univer- 


MARION CLEEVE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By A. Sern PrINGLE- 
Pattison. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

These studies, which range from a discussion of religion among the 
Australian aborigines to a critical analysis of the Fourth Gospel, are 
based in part upon the Gifford Lectures of 1928. Professor Pringle- 
Pattison concludes by discarding the attempts of the creeds to define 
the doctrine of the two natures and the two wills and affirms a doctrine 
of the humanity of Christ not compatible with the Catholic tradition. 
Jesus is the supreme example of inspiration of the one creative spirit, 
and his religion is that of the greater prophets ‘“ more intimately 
realised and consistently lived out in the story of His human life and 
death.” At the same time Professor Pringle-Pattison recognises 
that the Gentiles, when they accepted Christianity, had more difficulty 
in understanding why God should be One than why Christ should be 
divine. The sacraments of the God-Saviour were of the very heart 
of the gospel of salvation which they sought: the gospel literature 
came afterwards. It is the error of Protestants to draw a fanciful 
picture of this early Christianity, and, whereas they seek the purity of 
the primitive church, as Harnack says, this extremely brief period 
now eludes our search entirely. It marks an advance when a Scottish 
professor can write: “ Historical probability suggests that, in the 
Sacramentalism which Protestants condemn, the Roman doctrine 
may stand nearer to the conceptions and general outlook of the first 
Christian believers than the symbolic and purely spiritual view for 
Which Protestantism contends.” Whether this primitive sacra- 
mentalism may not supply an adequate divine drama for ordinary men 
is a matter upon which the book throws a less vivid light. It may 
be that the answer is to be found in Plato, who, unlike most philosophers, 
had an appreciation of the significance of the drama of the mystery 


religions, Professor Pringle-Pattison, however, is all for the Hebrews 
against the Hellenes. 


The Arrow of Glenlyon. By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Phil.D. Murray. 
iS. 


Miss Ramsa 


scholarship ed has told the story of the ‘“‘ nameless clan” with the 


nethd € expects from her, and an added emotion which has 
othing to do with sentimentality. So much rubbish has been 


perpetrated about the Scottish clans that one is doubly grateful for 
expert treatment of this, the most tragic of all clans and, but for the 
Macnabs, the proudest. Miss Ramsay has sketched the circumstances 
which placed the MacGregors in their unfortunate situation, against 
every man and every man against them except when opportunity 
arose to make use of them. And she has told in detail, from 
contemporary documents, the story of Alasdair MacGregor, the chief 
who tried to straighten out the tangled skein, that his people might 
‘learn to live as innocent men.” Circumstances proved too strong 
for him and the Campbells too wily. Alasdair died on the gallows at 
Edinburgh, and for over a hundred years the name of MacGregor was 
proscribed by law. When at last, in the eighteenth century, that law 
was repealed, “‘ all over Scotland, respectable farmers and tradesmen, 
doctors and lawyers, astonished their neighbours by flinging off the 
titles of Drummond, Murray, or Campbell which they had borne, and, 
resuming the name they had cherished in their hearts, announced 
themselves MacGregors.”’ Incidentally, Miss Ramsay’s book throws 
light on social conditions in Scotland before the Union, showing 
in particular the impotence of the King and his Parliament, and the 
quite iniquitous power of the great clans and families. The author has 
illustrated her story with excellent photographs of the hills and glens 
that once knew the gathering call of Clan Gregor. 


Fanfare and other Papers. By Joun Bropny. Scholartis. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Brophy prefaces a slender collection of essays—or “* papers” 
as for reason stated he prefers to call them—with an apologia which 
strikes one as unduly solemn. He is concerned to re-establish, by 
practice as well as by precept, what he considers to be the nearly lost 
art of English prose—* prose in which the full orchestra of the language 
is employed; not a pedestrian shuffling to a tin whistle and a toy 
drum, nor yet an exhibition dance to ukulele and saxophone.” He 
returns to this theme more than once, in an enthusiastic tribute to 
C. E. Montague, in a definition of prose, and in a defence of phrase 
making. Now it is true that in all these papers there is much with 
which one can cordially agree; and it is also true that Mr. Brophy 
writes very well. He has made for himself, with obvious care, a 
style which is at once rhythmical, solid and coloured. But a style 
cannot exist in vacuo. It is to be judged by the uses to which it is 
put; and the uses to which Mr. Brophy has put his, in this volume 
at any rate, are not very important. His brief renderings of im- 
pression and relations of experience, his not very adventurous excur- 
sions in criticism, make quite pleasant reading; but they do not differ 
in any fundamental way, not even in the excellence of their prose, 
from the essays which half a dozen writers are contributing to the 
periodicals and from time to time gathering into little books for arm- 
chair perusal. Mr. Brophy is a good armchair writer, but not, on 
present evidence, anything more. It is an admirable thing to be. 


Behind the Scenes in Many Wars. By Lieut.-General Sir GEorGE 
Macmunn. Murray. 15s. 

One of the ambitions of the organising soldier, Sir George Macmunn 
says, is to be Quartermaster-General of the Army in India. That 
ambition he attained, soon after the war, and with it his military career 
and his reminiscences end. He belongs to one of those army families 
which, as he says, date their service from Minden onwards, his own 
beginning in 1888, when, as a subaltern in the Royal Artillery, 
‘** primed to the teeth with all the tradition of the Army,” he joined 
the Gunner mess at Kirkee and started shooting “all over the Deccan ” 
and through many another region of India and the East. In forty- 
five years of soldiering and organising supplies Sir George Macmunn 
saw a huge variety of service : on the N.W. Frontier, in the Boer War, 
at Simla under Kitchener, the Remount department in 1914-15, the 
Dardanelles, Egypt and Mesopotamia. The most detailed chapters are 
those referring to the evacuation of Gallipoli and the Mesopotamian 
campaign. These contain many personal additions to the record, 
some of them valuable for their candour. It is rather odd, however, 
that when the author is dealing with the Simla conflict between Curzon 
and Kitchener, which he describes from the inside, he has very little 
that is fresh to say. Among military reminiscences of the last age of 
the old Army, these are entitled to a good place. Sir George Macmunn 
is a veteran in the great line. 


Keeping it Dark. By B. Causton and E. E. Youna. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

This is an excellent and entertaining essay on the absurdities of the 
censorship. The authors consider the activities of official, semi- 
official and unauthorised censors in dealings with the theatre, literature 
and the movies; and have no difficulty in showing that in all their 
activities they behave absurdly and capriciously. Any reviewer of 
fiction could name, offhand, in any publishing season half a dozen 
books more deserving of suppression than the one book possibly 
suppressed. Miss Rebecca West writes a characteristically sound 
preface, in which she shows how lamentably the censorship has failed 
in its efforts to keep from the “silver screen ”’ all that is objectionable. 
There are some films which make one believe that they are constructed 
entirely out of the ‘ cuts” made by the censors. The book has a few 
brilliant illustrations by Mr. Will Dyson. 


Mandrake 


Church, State and Study. By Ernest Barker. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


These essays of Dr. Barker’s belong to the last twelve years, 
and all display that quiet scholarship, that deliberate fairness which 
is so rare in historians, especially in historians who treat of such 
controversial subjects as religion and nationalism. The essay on 
Puritanism, written for a popular audience, is a fine example of 
Dr. Barker’s gifts of compression and adaptation, while the paper 
on History and Philosophy shows his power to discuss concretely a 
subject that might tempt even severer authors to idle speculation. 
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Dr. Barker has not the late Dr. Figgis’s nervous energy, nor intense, 
driving conviction; he is a cooler and more balanced student; yet he 
is at the same time livelier than was Dr. Creighton or Stubbs, whom 
we imagine he would call masters. 


Economics of Modern Industry. By 
Green. 4s. 6d. 


There is a healthy tendency nowadays to attempt the rewriting 
of economics from a more realistic standpoint, and to begin its study, 
not with the old familiar theoretical divisions of the subject, but with 
a positive analysis of the main forces actually in operation in the 
industrial and commercial system. Mr. Ford’s book is the best 
elementary work written on these lines that we have yet seen. It is 
thoroughly realistic, and the main part of it is given up to a description 
of the present economic system and its working; but at the same time 
it does attempt to introduce its readers to the theoretical study of 
these forces, and to use what remains of the “‘ laws of economics ” 
in order to illustrate their actual working. It should be exceedingly 
useful, not only in teaching economics to business students in technical 
colleges and the like, but also to the more advanced layman who wants 
to get a general outline of the actual economic institutions under which 
we live. 


Percy Forp. Longmans 


An Introduction to Physical Anthropology. By E. P. 
F.R.C.S. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Stibbe provides a grounding in the skeletal variations which 
distinguish the early species of man from the great anthropoids, and 
the later races from each other. His earlier chapters deal with the 
anatomy of the man-like apes and man, the evolution of man, the 
principles of paleontology, and fossil primates and man. In the 
comparative discussion of the skull and general skeletal structure of 
man and the man-like apes, Mr. Stibbe has so arranged the chapters 
that the pages are alternate, i.e. on the left-hand page we have man’s 
skull or skeletal structure described, on the right-hand page 
that of the ape; hence the variation is at once made patent. 
The chapter dealing with fossil primates and man is valuable, 
for it deals seriatim with the various finds of skulls and other parts of 
the skeleton which have thrown a flood of light on the appearance 
of early man. The races of living man are described physically, 
and the book concludes with notes on the practical study of skulls, the 
examination of type skulls and of the living subject. It is fully illus- 
trated, sketches and diagrams being given wherever necessary. 


STIBBE, 


Chelsea Way. By A. Mavurois. Mathews and Marrot. 15s. 

This pleasantly-produced little book is issued in an edition of five 
hundred copies, signed by the author. It is a charming pastiche of 
Proust, telling the adventures of Marcel and Andrée in England—first 
in London (near Hyde Park), then at Ashby Oak, a country inn near 
Guildford. M. Maurois has written nothing wittier than this delicate 
essay in humorous homage, and no lover of Proust should miss it. The 
account of the luncheon-party at Desmond Farnham’s has an exquisite 
lightness; and Tuttle, the lady’s maid, should somehow be translated 
into Proust’s masterpiece. Mr. Hamish Miles has done excellently 
with the translation. 


The Vision; Liber Veritatis. By W. Beckxrorp. Constable. 18s. 

This volume is the latest in that collected edition of Beckford’s 
works that Mr. Guy Chapman is editing. Neither The Vision nor 
Liber Veritatis has ever been printed before; the former is an 
early romance of Beckford, showing that even in his teens he was 
capable of a sustained pastiche in the manner of Voltaire. Liber 
Veritatis is the fruit of his embittered old age. Beckford desired 
nothing so much as a peerage, and as he could not get it he spent 
time and ingenuity on telling the facts about the origins of certain 
well-known families. Mr. Chapman has done his editorial work 
admirably, and the form of the book is, as usual with these publishers, 
extremely comely. 


About Motoring 
1931 STANDARD CARS 


HE Standard Company have just released their pro- 
gramme for next year. It suggests that the autumn 
is unlikely to produce many sensational innovations, 

for there is no startling or revolutionary item in any of the 
three specifications. The famous 9-h.p., which has held the 
favour of so many owners for a decade and a half, is further 
improved, and will be flanked by a 16-h.p. Ensign Six; the 
range is now extended by the new Envoy, a six-cylinder of 
20-h.p. On this brief outline two comments are fair. To 
the best of my belief the Standard people are the only 
manufacturers in the world who offer the buyer of their 
cheaper models the choice between a three- and a four-speed 
gearbox. This option is a great asset, worthy of imitation. 
Inferior drivers hate gearchanging, and desire a car which 
can be driven with the minimum of recourse to gearchang- 
ing. But some of us relish a fast third gear (particularly 
if it be of the ‘ silent variety ’’), because it facilitates over- 
taking, and assists us in keeping up a good average speed 


— 


on hilly roads. These cars cater for both classes. As g 
matter of fact, every small car requires the maximum 
number of gears, and very few Nines can boast of four. The 
second observation inspired by this rather unusual pro. 
gramme is that the new 20-h.p. four-speeded car will re. 
ceive a particularly warm welcome. Except where very high 
speed or eccentrically heavy loads are concerned, no motorist 
needs a larger engine than those which are rated at 20 for 
tax purposes. But a four-speeded 20-h.p. six is the desir. 
able minimum for modern English conditions. It enables the 
driver to live with the traffic stream over all British roads; 
and to keep his place without sacrificing smoothness. Other 
cars of less power may be just as fast, but require far more 
flogging and create far more fuss under certain road con- 
ditions. Moreover, they obtain their speed at the sacrifice 
of roomy coachwork; a low-powered saloon is usually too 
narrow, or insufficiently lofty for reai comfort. The 20-h.p, 
four-speeder of good make is as perfect a vehicle for British 
roads as a supersprung 80 m.p.h. is the perfect car for 
French roads. Hitherto the Standard people have not 
catered for this market; and the new Ensign, if it is as good 
as it looks, should sell freely. Incidentally, it is very cheap, 
* * * 





Turning now to the individual models, the Nine is chiefly 
remarkable for a better appearance, better finish, a good 
range of bodies, and the option of four gears, already 
emphasised. These engines are unusually smooth and quiet, 
and the refinement of the power unit is always balanced in 
Standard cars by a quiet gearbox, the indirect gears being 
exceptionally silent even when the engine is being raced on 
hills. The equipment is as elaborate as ever, and the saloons 
will accommodate four large people in real comfort. The 
car does 35-40 miles on a gallon, is capable of approximately 
50-55 miles an hour all out, remains smooth up to 48 m.p.h,, 
rides well over ordinarily rough roads, and has such a low 
bottom gear that it can clamber up any hill. 


* * * 


The 15-h.p. six-cylinder range (which are all distinctly 
cheap), carry bodywork apparently identical with the bodies 
fitted to the 9-h.p. chassis. But the flexibility on top gear 
is naturally much greater, and the maximum speed is in- 
creased to nearly 65 miles an hour, whilst the fuel consump- 
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truths. . . . His book is 
full of memories and incidents 
described with a _ painter’s 
visual delight.”—Te Star. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


[pavers OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 





Session 1930-31. 


Director: Professor J. G. Ropertson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Queen Alexandra Lecturer in Danish: Mr. J. H. 
Cand. Mag. 

W. P. Ker Lecturer in Norwegian: Mr. I. C. GRGONDAHL, Cand. Mag. 

Crown Princess Louise Lecturer in Swedish: Mr. A. M. Wijk, 
Fil. Mag. 

Full courses of study in Languages and Literature, both elementary 
and advanced, will begin on Monday, 6th October, 1930. 

Both day and evening courses are held. 

Sessional Fee for each course, {1 1s. Term Fee, ros. 6d. 

Public Lectures in Scandinavian subjects will be given. 

A detailed prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can be obtained on 
application to : 


HELWEG, 


C. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 


FE’ LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 


University Courses In Arts, ScIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical), 
Women Students. 





Fee {22 10s,a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Prospectus post free.—E, J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

14, The Crescent, Bedford. Recognised by the Board of Education. — Principal: 

Miss MARGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the examinations of the National 

Froebel Union. The course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {94 Ios. to 
{100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 

ISS MARIAN THOMSON (R.H.S. and Swanley Horticultural 
College) receives pupils at “‘ The Cottage,”” Bellingdon, where a practical training is 
given to girls leaving School or others wishing to take up gardening and poultry- 

keeping, either with a view to going on to College or as a hobby. Arrangements can be 
made for pupils to live at ‘‘ The Cottage ’’ which is charmingly situated on the highest part 


of the Chilterns and is within easy reach of London. Terms on application. Station: 
Chesham (Met. & L. & N.E. Rlys.). ’Phone: Cholesbury 17, 


ROFIT FROM YOUR PEN, Young Public School and University 
Men and Women coached in practical Press work by highly-experienced London 
Journalist.—Apply letter, Lirzrary Burgau, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1, (Mus. 7449.) 


TRAVEL, HOTELS 


REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. 


. H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 
Sunny situation on outskirts of town. 
for summer months.—Mrs. WynnF. 


OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 


ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (private). 


situated on Ringwood—Wimborne road. 























High - class 


Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 





Vegetarian Guest House. 


Quiet, 
Tennis, Bathing. 


Additional house opposite 








Beautifully 


Write for tariff or ‘phone Ferndown 61. 





ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lvdford, Devon. 


a. TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 


flowers; Autumn specially beautiful—Miss AnDREws, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital, 








RESTAURANT 


MELETTES asin France ”’ Restaurant. Fruit and salad luncheon- 

room extension. Cool, restful. Delightful little meals served from 12.30 until 
7 midnight. Sundays 6-10 p.m.—Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, next Piccadilly 
neatre. 


a 








TO LET 


ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, 
S.W.5. WESTERN 4948. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double. 
Constant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. Good public rooms. Restaurant. 


Lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts. Two minutes Earl’s Court Station.—Miss 
C. M. Turner, M.B,E. 





SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


a PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. Founded 
ctesation ou higitet ridge of Middietes.” Well ovsioped Gotaschens; tood playing 
situation on ‘ i jum ; i 

fields and tennis ae. Seund education; prep. for Uckeorsition. Visits to ton oy 

concerts; art exhibitions, 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 





RACKENHILL SCHOOL, HARTFIELD, SUSSEX. Open-air 
Home School for Boys and Girls. Beautifully situated on the borders of Ashdown 
Forest. Vegetarian. Careful individual training by well-qualified staff. Nursery 

School run on ideal modern lines. Special attention given to health of children. Sun baths. 





My rey for Matric. and kindred Exams.—Mrs. S. R. OAKE, 


B.A. Oxon., 14 Cranley Gardens, S.W.7. 





LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, SWITZERLAND, 
Mountain School for Boys (12-19) on modern lines (4,100 ft.). General education ; 
special coaching; one tutor to five boys: modern languages and business course ; 


special care of delicate boys; all winter sports.—Particulars from Headmaster (M. CHANING 
Pzarcet, B.A. Oxon.). 





ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. . 





ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 


Miss WALKEKDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. 


Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 

D* 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEapMIsTRESS: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


." 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman ot Advisory Council: J. OpEry Symes, Eso., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 





MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorn GisBorouGu. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 








EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 


Gloucester Road, $.W.7.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cockery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRincipaL, 








INEHURST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 
methods, many cratts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals : Miss M. B. 

Rerp, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, L.R.A.M. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








PPER HAMPSTEAD—2z mins. Heath, Tube. Unfurnished two- 
and one-roomed suites. Attendance. Quiet house, favourite position.—Box 676, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 


URNISHED. Charming old country cottage, four good rooms. 


Picturesque surroundings. Plate, linen; 30s. weekly. —HayLanb, c/o Mrs. LEONARD, 
Wingletye Lane, Hornchurch, Essex. 


W.C." 








Furnished and unfurnished rooms, e.l., gas. Georgian 


house, all rooms overlook trees. Mod. rents.—15 Heathcote St., Mecklenburgh 
Sq. Ter. 3822. 


PN gina MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 





PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers: 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 
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tion is about 25 miles per gallon. The four-speeded model 
is the most attractive in the list, and this particular box is 
so easy to change that it may hope to convert owner-drivers 
who have hitherto shunned the extra gear; the third gear is 
of the silent type, absurdly easy to change up or down, and 
so quiet that an expert may leave it engaged under the 
impression that he is using fourth gear. This car does all 
its work with a very pleasant suggestion of ease. With a 
high bonnet and new radiator it is much handsomer than 
its predecessors. I have previously suggested that whenever 
the purse permits, a 20-h.p. chassis is desirable for a saloon 
car; but the four-speed 16-h.p. Ensign almost meets the 
ideal mark. It yields nothing to the average 20-h.p. except 
that the latter can take a slightly larger body, and should 
be capable of 70-75 m.p.h., as compared with the Ensign’s 
60-65. It is perhaps fair to say that the Standard Com- 
pany’s ideals were not derived from America. They began 
supplying motor-cars many years ago to a small public, 
which had formed the habit of buying horse-drawn carriages 
in Long Acre, and paid a high price in the knowledge that 
these carriages would be as good as new in twenty years’ 
time provided the coachman was up to his work. No man 
desires a motor-car which will last twenty years; but the 
Standard people have never dabbled in the cheap and nasty, 
but have catered for clients who do not necessarily tire of 
a car in one year or even in five. Durability coupled with 
fine road manners are axioms to this firm; and they refuse 
to build down to a price. 


* * a 


The new 20-h.p. is to be called the Envoy, and I have 
yet to try it. Its appearance is elegant and imposing. At 
present only one body has been announced, a genuine Wey- 
mann of the new type which associates the flexible under- 
structure with steel waist panels and a leather top. Listed 
at £385 the car is quite abnormal value, and competes with 
many 1930 cars which cost £100 more in the open touring 
edition, and perhaps as much as £200 more in full saloon 
guise. This is the kind of car which is needed to compete 
with the popular American saloons. It has been rather slow 
in coming, but the Envoy, the Morris Isis Six, and others 
shortly to be announced may decide more British motorists 
to drive British cars during 1931. I advise motorists requir- 
ing a new 20-h.p. for 1931 to see and try this car before 
they come to any decision. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


GOOD many people have been asking themselves how it 
A is that a fall of more than one-half in the Bank Rate 
(63 per cent. in October to 3 per cent. at present) has 
not been accompanied by any appreciable fall in long-term 
interest rates and a proportional rise in fixed interest-bearing 
securities. A firm of London brokers in its letter to clients has 
endeavoured to answer this question, and puts forward an 
interesting explanation. They state that it is the industrial 
demand rather than the Government demand which in the 
main determines the price of long-term money. The demand 
for this fluctuates throughout the trade cycle, increasing as trade 
expands and decreasing as trade contracts. Supply does not, 
however, fluctuate as widely as demand; consequently, it is the 
fluctuation in industrial demand that mainly governs long-term 
interest rates. When industry is prospering, fixed interest- 
bearing securities should fall, whilst when industry deteriorates 
they should rise. Long-term money rates, however, have recently 
lagged behind short-term rates, and the explanation put forward 
is that when the last trade boom burst, many undertakings had 
borrowed short from the banks to finance permanent capital 
works, which it was intended to repay either out of future profits 
or out of a public issue of debentures. 


* * * 


The anticipated industrial profits have not matured, so that 
the only source from which such short borrowings can be repaid 
is from the proceeds of long-term loans raised from the public. 
The result is that this “‘ distress > demand for long-term money 
has continued in force for many months after the high-pressure 
demand for short-term accommodation has declined, as a result 
of reduced trade and falling prices. When, however, this 
** distress ” demand is completed, the total demand for long-term 
money becomes reduced and long-term interest rates start to fall. 
By this time the banks will have been largely repaid, and fixed 
interest-bearing securities should begin to rise. The banks, 
being repaid, will have large resources and will be large purchasers 
of Government securities, interest in which will probably over- 
flow into fixed interest-bearing securities of lower rank, and 
ultimately into high grade and medium class ordinary shares. 


The authority referred to is of opinion that we shall have cheap 
money for at least a couple of years, provided only that the 
Government does not pursue a policy of paying off the floating 
debt with long-term money raised from the public at double the 
rate its short-term borrowings are costing. Unfortunately, this 
was done to the extent of £67,000,000 in November and 
£37,000,000 in March last. Altogether, the Treasury Bill issue 
was reduced by £191,000,000 during the first quarter of this 
year. 
* * * 


The last New York slump, which took place in June, was 
entirely unforeseen, and is now attributed to tardy recognition 
on the part of bankers and the American public that prosperity 
was not to be restored by means of a poster campaign, and that 
a trade improvement is likely to take longer than was anticipated. 
No one, however, who is acquainted with the United States can 
fail to have implicit faith in its prosperity for the next decade or 
two. It has the world in fee, and although as a result of its 
tariff policy it can only receive the bulk of the payments due 
to it in paper, i.e. by lending European countries the amounts 
required to meet their obligations to it, such loans will doubtless 
be forthcoming. 

A purchase of the best American common stocks, although it 
entails the risk of seeing further paper losses, is almost certain 
ultimately to show a handsome profit to the purchaser who is 
able to hold on to his stocks, if needs be, as a long-time investment. 
Zven at the present reduced prices, the yield on most of these 
first-class stocks is only in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent., but 
the actual yield is greater in most cases owing to “ rights” in 
respect of new issues, ete., which accrue to stockholders, which 
rights can be sold if the holder is not prepared himself to exercise 
them. 

The following is a list of common stocks of first-class American 
companies which, from the point of view mentioned above, may 
be recommended : 


Approx. 
Name. Current Range 1930 
Price. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 

Company... oe ee «os  Sbif 274} 200} 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 

York .. “e a mm .. 1054 136% 965 
General Electric Company .. oe 704 95% 60} 
Public Service Corporation of New 

Jersey ws ee ee $0 92 123} 814 
Electric Bond and Share Company .. 81 117% 70} 
American Can Company 127 156} 108} 
Borden Company 77 903 604 
Coca-Cola Company 176 1913 133} 
National Biscuit.Company oe 81} 93 71 
American Tobacco Company B. - =< 2694 197 
Eastman Kodak Company (of N.J.).. 212 255} 175 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc... 113 145} 95} 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 70} 843 58 


A. Emit DAVIES. 








BY APPOINTMENT 





ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets Exceed £12.000.000 


LIFE Established 1837 - FIRE & ACCIDENT 1885 
Chief Offices, PERTH & LONDON 
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